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Editorial 





MEETING LABOR SHORTAGE. 


The outstanding problem discussed 
by nurserymen at their winter meet- 
ings has been the shortage of labor 
and how to meet it Comments on 
this subject appeared in the various 
reports. Summary of these sugges- 
tions and of others is contained 
the leading article in this issue, by a 
well informed nurseryman. Gained 
by experience, observation, corre- 
spondence and interviews during the 
past few months, the information is 
from reliable and successful nursery- 
men, and hence of general interest 
and importance. 


FOOD CROPS. 

With a definite call by the govern- 
ment for increased food production 
this year, many nurserymen have 
turned their attention to crops other 
than ornamentals. A _ considerable 
number of nurseries normally grow 
a substantial acreage of farm crops 
in addition to, or in rotation with, 
nursery crops. Still others operate 
sizable orchards. Indeed, it is esti- 
mated that the nurseries of the coun- 
try devote as many acres to farm 
crops as they do to nursery crops, or 
140,000 acres. 

The nurseryman who has not ordi- 
narily grown farm crops or vegeta- 
bles may wonder what types of food 
he might produce. In part this de- 
pends upon his equipment and tools, 
and whether he can rent such ma- 
chinery as combines. His relative 
labor cost is important, for nursery 
workers are paid more than ordinary 
farm workers. Locality, markets and 
soil are other considerations in choos- 
ing the crops to be produced. 

In selecting the food crops which 
he may produce, the nurseryman may 
refer to the list of those issued by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture on which high goals have 
been set, to the list of those for 
which fertilizers containing chemical 
nitrogen may be available, to the list 
of farm products considered essential 
by the Selective Service Board and, 
most important, to the list of crops 
for which incentive payments will be 
made. The last-named list includes 
soybeans, peanuts, grain sorghums, 
flax, sweet potatoes, dried peas, dried 
beans, white potatoes and fresh 
crops. 

The choice to be made from among 
these varies according to the locality, 
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and the wisest course is to consult 
your county farm agent to learn what 
is particularly advised in your area. 


VICTORY GARDENS. 


Definite indications of scarcities in 
some food products later in the year, 
if not already experienced, add i 
portance to the victory garden hoon 
gram for 1943. Last year’s program 

was largely based on the general pub- 
lic need of a better balanced diet for 
more effective nutrition. This year, 
growing vegetables or fruits may 
actually be important to add to the 
variety, if not the quantity, of the 
food on our dining tables 

Where last year there was in some 
quarters halfhearted or lukewarm 
support for victory gardens, this year 
there is recognition of the necessity 
for food production by the general 
public, because farmers and commer- 
cial truck growers will be short of 
help, while tremendous quantities of 
food are being shipped abroad to our 
soldiers and to our allies. 

In these circumstances, it is not a 
matter of self-interest, but one of 
patriotic duty, for trained horticul- 
turists such as nuserymen to give aid 
where they can in their respective 
communities. Not only can they ad- 
vise customers and friends, but they 
may render real service by supervis- 
ing community or school gardens. 
While the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Office of Civilian De- 
fense will seek to organize nationally, 
in states and locally, the nursery- 
man’s primary interest is right at 
home. Possibly a local committee or 
group has already sought your serv- 
ices. If not, find out what you can 
do. 

Of course, nurserymen will have 
their own victory gardens, and some 
will produce food crops on a large 
scale. Supplying vegetable plants for 
your customers’ gardens is a commer- 
cial prospect and a means of saving 
seeds that amateurs would otherwise 
waste. Ornamentals will play their 
incidental part, for a patch 30x50 
feet is calculated to be enough to 
produce enough vegetables for a 
family of five, and then the rest of 
the home grounds deserves attention. 


WHY FRUIT TREES SELL. 


Reflecting a large wartime demand 
for food and a twenty-two per cent 
increase in prices, the 1942 gross in- 
come of American farmers climbed 
to the record figure of $18,700,000,- 
000, the Department of Agriculture 
reports. 


This estimate was $4,043,000,000 
higher than 1941 gross income. The 
department also forecast an increase 
of twelve to seventeen per cent in 
the 1943 gross income, and further 
advances in farm prices. 

Gross income includes returns from 
marketing of agricultural products, 
the value of products retained as 
food and fuel on farms where grown, 
the rental value of farm dwellings, 
and government benefit payments. 

The 1942 net income—the amount 
remaining after deducting farm pro- 
duction expenses—was estimated at 
$10,200,000,000, compared with $6,- 
748,000,000 in 1941. 


LANDSCAPE BILL OF 1871. 


Last month the Chicago Tribune 
printed an interesting comment on 
prices for landscape work under the 
headline, “Found: A Stable Com- 
modity in a Changing World.” It 
read as follows: 

Prices for landscape work and garden- 
ing materials have changed little in the 
last seven decades, it was discovered when 
itemized bills for garden work dated 1871 
were compared with present day prices. 

Two bills for landscape work made out 
to Joseph Medill, founder of the Tribune, 
with the date January 1, 1871, were com- 
pared with present charges asked by large 
nursery and landscape companies in the 
Chicago area. The prices were remark- 
ably similar. 

One of the bills sent to Joseph Medill 
included a charge of 22 cents a yard for 
laying some sod, and one large company 
now asks 15 to 20 cents a yard for the 
work. 

Two loads of sand in the itemized bill 
were $4, and one load of fine gravel was 
priced at $2. Today the sand sells for 
from $2 to $3 a yard and gravel for 
around $3.75 a yard. 

A Norway spruce in 1871 sold for $5 
and a European larch for $4. Today a 
6-foot spruce costs from $6 to $9 and a 
4-foot larch about $5. 

One item that has increased substanti- 
ally over the years is labor. In the old 
bill the gardener charged $2.50 a day for 
his labor. Now a gardener—if one can be 
found—charges from $1 to $1.50 an hour. 

The landscaping companies reported 
that prices before 1900 ran slightly higher 
than those of today because a professional 
charge always was made in those days 
Today competition has eliminated this ex- 
tra expense. 





ANY NEWS? 


If you like to read the news notes 
about other firms in the field, nurs- 
erymen and their families, or mem- 
bers of their staffs, why not send in 
such items yourself? 

There is special interest in the 
column about the boys “In the 
Country’s Service.” Can you con- 
tribute to it? Editor. 
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Beating the Labor Shortage 


At recent conventions the chief 
concern of most nurserymen has been 
the labor shortage. Few nursery- 
men can afford to pay the wages 
offered by industry, with the result 
that their employees have left for 
better paying jobs. Even if nurs- 
erymen could pay higher wages, 
there is not enough help available 
to carry on in the usual manner. 

Nearly all nurserymen _inter- 
viewed reported that they had or 
could get more business than they 
could handle. Landscape planters 
were not able to keep up with their 
jobs last fall. Mail-order nursery- 
men were cutting down on the num- 
ber of catalogues issued and reduc- 
ing their advertising for fear they 
would not be able to fill orders. A 
great deal of stock that would ordi- 
narily be in storage now is still in 
the field because there was not 
enough help to get it dug before 
cold weather set in. Any number 
of smaller operators have closed 
their establishments and taken de- 
fense jobs. 

While shortage of labor is the 
root of most of the nurseryman’s 
troubles, the problems it causes vary 
greatly according to the type of 
business. Likewise, the solutions, if 
any, will vary. 

Perhaps the most serious situa- 
tion is faced by the nurseryman who 
does a landscape business, since a 
large part of the service he renders 
is represented by labor. Pickup 
labor cannot be used, for it takes 
considerable skill to dig evergreens 
and other nursery stock properly and 
to replant it on the client’s grounds. 

Every landscape man knows that 
his profit comes from the stock he 
sells, not from what he gets for 
setting it out. This being the case, 
why not encourage the client to do 
his own planting? The homeowner 
is going to spend more time around 
his place than before gasoline ra- 
tioning. Offer a planting plan, 
stake out the planting, if necessary, 
and supervise proceedings now and 
then. A. A. N. members can make 
mighty good use of the splendid 
booklet published by the assocation 
entitled, “Planting Sketches.” Give 
this to the client to study before- 
hand, lay much stress upon the sat- 
isfaction he will gain by doing the 
work himself and in the money he 
will save, and watch him take as 
much pride in his planting as in 


the things he turns out from his 
basement workshop, his homemade 
photo enlarger or anything else that 
he produces by his own effort. If 
the nurseryman can turn this pride 
in workmanship to his own advan- 
tage and be thanked for it later by 
a grateful customer, why not? 

One progressive firm of landscape 
nurserymen is offering its customers 
the choice of several standard group 
foundation plantings. Thousands of 
new homes have been built during 
the past two years on which no 
planting at all has been done, or 
only the minimum with which the 
contract builder could get by. The 
owners of many of these homes are 
making good money and would im- 
prove the grounds if it were made 
easy for them. The size of their job 
might not justify the employment 
of a landscape architect on one hand, 
or pay the nurseryman to solicit 
personally on the other. If, how- 
ever, a series of sketches showing 
typical homes with suggested foun- 
dation plantings, all of which might 
be classified into several groups, 
were mailed out to the prospect, he 
could select the one best fitted to 
his needs. Furnishing the customer 
with a detailed planting plan for the 
group selected, as well as a good 
set of planting instructions, would 
enable him to do an acceptable job 
of landscaping his own grounds. 

Two other advantages may result 
from this plant-it-yourself plan. It 
is only logical to conclude that the 
man who does his own planting is 
going to take better care of the 
stock, with smaller losses as a con- 
sequence. Furthermore, a_ closer 
association with trees and shrubs 
may kindle a genuine interest in 
gardening—an interest that is latent 
in more men that most of us realize. 
With all due respect to the ladies, 
God bless’ em, an enthusiastic male 
gardener is one whose interest goes 
beyond talk and is translated into 
action. These men are good cus- 
tomers of the nurseryman. 

The nurseryman who depends 
largely upon cash-and-carry trade, 
especially one located outside a 
large city and beyond bus and car 
lines, is also facing a tough prob- 
lem. In his case it may not be so 
much a question of labor as of trans- 
portation, or how to get the goods 
into the hands of the customer. It 
is a pretty sure thing that the cus- 





tomer is not going to use much of 
his A gasoline to drive long dis- 
tances to buy nursery stock. The 
only solution is to take the nursery 
to the customer by opening up a 
sales yard or nursery store downtown. 
Department stores have been operat- 
ing successful nursery departments 
for years, and the nurseryman might 
as well cash in on their experience. 


Nearly every city now has numer- 
ous empty store buildings that can 
be had for a reasonable rental. The 
location should be as near the heart 
of the shopping district as possible, 
and a cement floor is desirable, 
though not essential. In setting up 
a nursery store one should bear in 
mind that dormant nursery stock 
does not in itself present a very at- 
tractive appearance. One should 
strive to make the display as invit- 
ing as possible by having everything 
arranged systematically and tidily. 
Large colored pictures of every 
variety on sale should be promi- 
nently displayed. These can be ob- 
tained from the lithograph com- 
panies that make plate books. Four- 
color picture tags of all the popular 
roses, shrubs, vines, trees, etc., are 
carried in stock by several horticul- 
tural printers. These tags attached 
to the plant: on sale will answer 
most of the questions of the cus- 
tomer because he is chiefly interested 
in the color of the blossom or the 
fruit. Planting instructions are 
printed on the back of each tag. 


In the best nursery stores all 
plants are individually root-wrapped 
or put up in standard packages. For 
instance, twenty-five privet plants are 
wrapped in one package and sold 
as twenty-five feet of hedge. 


At first thought it would seem 
that individual wrapping and pack- 
aging involves a great deal of labor. 
It does—but actually it is better and 
more economical to wrap at the nurs- 
ery. The job can be systematized 
and ordinary day labor utilized. 
Bare-root stock does not display 
well, more elaborate equipment 
is required to care for it in the 
store and valuable time is wasted 
if the salesperson has to wrap it 
after the sale has been made. Self- 
service is encouraged if the cus- 
tomer can tuck his wrapped package 
under his arm, making it possible to 
serve more customers with the same 
sales force. Women, by the way, 
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make just as desirable salesmen of 
nursery stock as men. 

Some operators of downtown 
nursery stores prefer an outdoor set- 
up, which undoubtedly has some ad- 
vantages. The low humidity and 
high temperatures of the average 
store building are hard on dormant 
nursery stock. If protected against 
wind, nursery stock probably can be 
kept in better condition outdoors 
than indoors. This is particularly true 
of evergreens. A well arranged out- 
door display will attract many a 
passer-by who will come in out of 
curiosity and remain to buy. 

Whether the nursery store is in- 
doors or out, advertising is essen 
tial. The customer must be in- 
formed that the nursery has ar- 
ranged to serve his needs by moving 
into the shopping district. The ad- 
vertising of special items, preferably 
popular varieties at low prices, once 
or twice a week is a good practice. 
(It is a waste of money, however, 
for a nursery to advertise slow-mov- 
ing items at low prices just because 
it may have a surplus.) The adver- 
tising campaign should make a def- 
inite tie-up with the victory garden 
campaign. 

The agency firms (nurseries sell- 
ing through agents) began to feel 
the pinch of labor shortage before 
other nurseries, because their sales- 
men were drawn off by higher-pay- 
ing industries early in the war. They 
have met the situation by issuing 
catalogues to send to their customers, 
thus keeping in touch with them 
until they can again get salesmen 
to do the job. The head of one of 
the largest agency nurseries in the 
country observed recently that when 
the national income is low the best 
job of selling can be done by person- 
al contact, but when money is a little 
easier a good catalogue will bring 
in orders. With the current short- 
age of salesmen it is indeed fortu- 
nate for the agency nurseries that 
the national income is high. 

Both the mail-order and agency 
nurseries are facing a much more 
serious problem than that of making 
sales, and that is the filling of orders. 
This is the problem they have in 
common with all other nurserymen. 
Here again, the agency nursery and 
the mail-order nursery are both for- 
tunate because they can get by with 
less skilled labor than the landscape 
nursery. Last fall several mail-order 
and agency nurseries used women to 
fill orders and are enthusiastic about 
the results. One large operator says 
that some of the women were doing 
as good a job filling orders at the 
end of a week as some of the men 


who had been working in the nurs- 
ery for years. 

These suggestions are offered in 
the hope that they may touch off 
other ideas in the minds of brother 
nurserymen—those adaptable, inge- 
nious and indomitable guys who 
learned long ago how to take it 
on the chin and come up smiling! 





CAN PLANT IN TIN CANS. 


California nurserymen have just 
received the welcome news from R. P. 
White, A. A. N. executive secretary, 
that the War Production Board will 
permit them to purchase used tin 
cans in which to pot their plants. It 
is estimated that between three and 
one-half million and four million cans 
were formerly used annually for this 
purpose in California. When WPB 
started the salvage of tin, it ordered 
restrictions placed upon the disposal 
of cans by users and dealers. This 
restriction does not apply to nursery- 
men, according to an interpretive let- 
ter obtained by Mr. White. 





PORTABLE SHADE. 


To relieve the men engaged in 
setting out cuttings or seedlings, and 
also to afford the newly moved plants 
some slight shade, the Whitehurst 
Nursery, Tyler, Tex., utilizes a pair 
of light cultivator wheels as mount- 
ing for a light wooden frame, over 
which is stretched tobacco cloth or 
other inexpensive fabric. 

The shelter is wheeled out to one 
edge of the field and aligned with 
the rows to be set out, being held 
in place by the fixed legs which 
divide the load with the wheels 
when the shelter is at rest. 

If the men begin at the edge of 
the shade and work toward the sun, 
each plant as it is transplanted is 
accorded a period of shade, which 
varies with the amount of work to 
be done, but which in all cases is 
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much better than placing the tender 
growth directly in the sun. 

As the edge of the sheltered spot 
is reached, one man can lift the end 
of the device slightly, rolling it along 
to cover the next area to be worked. 
Men thus protected from direct glare 
of the sun are able to do better 
work faster than others at the same 
task but unprotected. 

When not used in the transplant- 
ing work, such wheeled shelters are 
effective as shades for seedbeds, 
being easily rolled aside to permit 
any determined amount of sunlight 
to reach the seedlings. 





RICHARD ZICKMAN, JR., son 
of Richard Zickman, of the Villa 
Park Evergreen Co., Villa Park, Ill., 
has been called to duty at Camp 
Grant, IIl. 


TWELVE former employees of 
Harry Franklin Baker, Minneapolis, 
Minn., are now in service, in addi- 
tion to his elder son, Maj. Harry 
F. Baker, Jr., an aviator in the marine 
corps. 


THE Arp Nursery Co., Tyler, 
Tex., has two members of the firm in 
service. First Lieut. L. A. Dean is 
somewhere in England. Pvt. Sam 
Clark Kidd is in the air corps, 408 
T.S.S. Sheppard field, in Texas. 


THE formation of the John Al- 
brecht Landscape Co., Narberth, Pa., 
has been undertaken for the better 
handling of housing jobs. It is separate 
from the John Albrecht Nurseries, 
though ownership is the same. 


A SON was born January 27 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard M. Riggs, of 
the R. Lacy Nursery, Longview, Tex. 
He has been named Leonard Morri- 
son II. Mr. Riggs is president of the 
Texas Association of Nurserymen 
and Mrs. Riggs is treasurer of the 
Women's Auxiliary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen. 
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State-Region Meeting at Philadelphia 


Confining its discussion to state 
problems and its speakers to local 
talent, the Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s 
Association held its annual meeting 
February 9 and 10 at the Hotel Syl- 
vania, Philadelphia, with a fair at- 
tendance. In conjuncton was held 
the meeting of the eastern region 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, for which Dr. Richard P. 
White, executive secretary, came from 
Washington, D. C. 

Officers of the past year were re- 
elected, upon the recommendation of 
the nominating committee, as follows: 
President, W. S. Carver, Bethlehem; 
first vice-president, Louis Wissen- 
bach, Pittsburgh; second vice-presi- 
dent, W. I. Nisley, Harrisburg; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Albert F. Meehan, 
Dresher. Two new directors were 
elected, Walter W. Pitzonka, Bristol, 
and Albert Vick, Cynwyd. 

Opening Session. 

The first session, Tuesday after- 
noon, February 9, combined the open- 
ing routine with the meeting of the 
eastern region of the American 
Association of Nurserymen. 

When the roll call was made of the 
Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, Secretary Albert F. Meehan read 
a letter from Lieut. Harold G. Seyler, 
of the Farr Nursery Co., Weiser 
Park, now at the harbor entrance con- 
trol post at Fort Miles, Del., greeting 
his associates and encouraging them 
with the statements that they were 
better off than nurserymen in any 
other country of the world and that 
they could in a pinch “grow their own 
meat and potatoes.” 

A service roll in the front of the 
meeting room showed the names of 
seventy-nine persons in service—one 
indicated already by a gold star, Capt. 
J. Franklin Meehan. This roll, ex- 
plained the secretary, was not com- 
pleted, as it had been supplied by only 
twenty-two member firms. 

At Christmas a greeting card was 
sent in the name of the association 
to those in service. The appreciative 
reply of one was read, from Pvt. 
F. Q. Smith, of LaBars’ Rhododen- 
dron Nursery, now in a base hos- 
pital unit in England. 

After the reading of the minutes, 
President W. S. Carver gave a brief 
message of encouragement, asserting 
nurserymen did much to maintain 
civilian morale in wartime and exhort- 
ing them to “stick to their last.” He 
thanked the members for their expres- 


sions of sympathy and condolence 
when his son had passed away Janu- 
ary 11. 

Albert F. Meehan, as secretary- 
treasurer, reported three new mem- 
bers and the death of one last sum- 
mer, J. M. Sherwin, Beechwood Nurs- 
eries, Erie. He indicated a current 
balance of $1,027 against $1,518 a 
year ago, the difference being chiefly 
accounted for by the larger cost of 
expenses of delegates to the A. A. N. 
convention, $694. 

Some guests were called on for re- 
marks, including F. R. Kilner, editor 
of the American Nurseryman; Prof. 





J. Franklin Styer. 


E. I. Wilde and A. O. Rasmussen, 
of Pennsylvania State College, who 
reported that R. P. Meahl was absent 
because of the sudden death of his 
brother-in-law in a plane crash in 
Georgia; William Flemer, Jr., Prince- 
ton, N. J., and John Visser, Spring- 
field Gardens, L. I., N. ¥Y. They spoke 
of encouraging aspects of demand and 
supply in the nursery field, shadowed 
by the acute problem of labor short- 
age. 
A. A. N. Regional Meeting. 


Then the chair was turned over to 
J. Franklin Styer for the meeting of 
the A. A. N. eastern region. Albert 
F. Meehan was named secretary pro 
tem. A nominating committee con- 
sisting of Wilbur Nisley and Rol- 
and de Wilde presented the following 
slate, which was elected: President, 
J. Franklin Styer; vice-president, 
Henry Verkade; secretary, Roland 
de Wilde. 

Dr. Richard P. White, A. A. N. 


executive secretary, spoke principally 
on the recent order of the War Man- 
power Commission, listing certain 
occupations as nondeferrable even for 
men with dependents if they were be- 
tween 18 and 38 and physically fit 
for service. The inclusion of florists 
and gardeners in the list had caused 
some alarm among nurserymen, he 
said, but without reason. Gardeners, 
he conceived to be, among members’ 
employees, those who did maintenance 
work on customers’ grounds. If such 
men were part of a nursery staff and 
did gardening work only incidentally, 
there was little reason for apprehen- 
sion, he thought. Firms which had no 
nursery, but engaged such employees 
only for maintenance work, would, 
however, be affected, in his estima- 
tion. 

Dr. White repeated the assertion 
he had made at earlier state meetings, 
reported in the preceding issues of the 
American Nurseryman, that various 
governmental heads had viewed nurs- 
erymen as in an essential agricultural 
industry in the war period. He be- 
lieved the voice of Congress would 
be heard shortly relative to the defer- 
ment of married men with children 
as dependents. 

Frank LaBar, A. A. N. president, 
closed the session with a short inspir- 
ing speech on the obligations of 
nurserymen in wartime—to aid in 
maintaining morale, in producing 
food crops and in fostering victory 
gardens. He dwelt on the important 
part the national association played 
in developing the present favorable 
status of the industry in several gov- 
ernmental aspects. He urged con- 
tinued support and the addition of 
members, so as to hold the gains won 
and advance the goal. 


Banquet. 


In the evening, after an informal 
dinner, members heard an entertain- 
ing address by Charles H. Grakelow, 
one of Philadelphia's leading florists 
and at present director of purchases 
and supplies in the city administra- 
tion. 

The new state secretary of agri- 
culture, Miles Horst, spoke briefly, 
as did the deputy secretary, W. S. 
Hagar, and a former secretary, ] 
Hensel French. 

A. B. Harding, of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, told of the 
increasingly acute situation of car- 
riers, motor and railroads, because of 
their heavy war burdens. The public 
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motor carriers, he said, were seventy 
per cent engaged in transporting war 
materials and in a few weeks or 
months would be so engaged 100 
per. cent. This would require, he 
warned, the most effective use of 
private motor vehicles. 

Roy F. Wilcox, Montebello, Cal., 
arrived during the program and 
spoke briefly on being introduced. 

A few entertainment acts con- 
cluded the evening’s enjoyment. 


Second Day. 


Reports of committees opened the 
morning session February 10. W. I. 
Nisley offered a resolution, unani- 
mously adopted, recommending that 
the department of horticulture at 
Pennsylvania State College under- 
take tests to determine the best time 
to shear or prune narrow-leaved 
evergreens, as suggested by Professor 
Wilde the preceding day. 

When J. H. Humphreys stated 
there was little for the quarantine 
committee to report, Secretary Mee- 
han called attention to the small ad- 
ditions to the area quarantined for 
Japanese beetle this year, indication 
of its slow spread now, and predicted 
dropping of the quarantine at a fu- 
ture time. Roland de Wilde, Jr., 
commented on the ease, cheapness 
and effectiveness of the new dip 
treatment permitting shipment of 
plants with soil balls up to eight 
inches. 

Subsequently Mr. Humphreys, for 
the committee on employers’ liability 
insurance, explained that variations 
from the state base rate of $2.05 for 
nurserymen resulted from the actual 
loss experience of different firms. He 
recalled some of the history of the 
association’s struggle to obtain the 
reduction in rate from $4.75 per 
$100 in 1938 to the low rate of $2.05 
prevailing in the past three years. 
The saving in the past three years, 
by the thirty-odd members reporting 
their pay roll, totaled $75,000 to 
$85,000. 

Rising to acknowledge the great 
service rendered to association mem- 
bers, and to Pennsylvania nursery- 
men in general, in this achievement 
and in other similar activities, Frank 
S. LaBar paid verbal tribute to the 
public spirit of J. H. Humphreys, 
over fifty years in the nursery busi- 
ness, and the members rose to ex- 
press their concurrence by prolonged 
applause. 

Since leaving the Andorra Nurs- 
eries last fall, Mr. Humphreys has 
busied himself with the affairs of the 
local building and loan association, 
having attended the monthly meet- 
ings of the board of directors with 
but six absences in a period of thirty- 
four years. 


Conrad J. Albrecht’s modest re- 
port for the arrangements committee 
—that the members saw the results— 
let them surmise the thorough prepa- 
rations that had been made for the 
meeting's success. 

Report on the recent meeting at 
New York discussing the National 
Victory Garden Institute, an account 
of which appears on another page of 
this issue, was given by Robert Pyle, 
who urged fuller participation by the 
trade this year in the local victory 
garden plans. 

Howard Wickersham, who came 
to the meeting with J. Franklin Styer, 
who is a director in the Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau, explained the organiza- 
tion and aims of the Interstate Farm- 
ers’ Council. Embracing the states 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia and West Virginia, 
the council includes as its members 
the various farm organizations, dairy 
groups, poultry and breed associa- 
tions, etc. In these organizations the 
farmers of various types have expres- 
sion and control. Attempted organ- 
ization of farmers by outside interests 
is not considered of similar advan- 
tage and usefulness. 

The usefulness of county agricul- 
tural conservation committees was 
described by Arthur S. Anders, 
chairman of one of them. He told 
of practices of terracing, strip cultiva- 
tion, contour planting of the like 
which have been demonstrated by 
such committees. The advantages 
gained by these practices are impor- 
tant to nurserymen. 

The morning session concluded 
with a showing of slides illustrating 
beautiful native trees, accompanied 
with comments by Adolf Muller. His 
beloved dogwoods at Valley Forge 
were once more admired by the 
members. 


Final Session. 


The concluding session opened 
with remarks on the current activi- 
ties of the state inspection service by 
R. H. Bell, director, bureau of plant 
industry. The local inspector, George 
Schlickman, added a few comments 
on newer insects recently found. 

Charles K. Hallowell, state agricul- 
tural extension agent, related the 
manner in which turf trials, vege- 
table tests and other experiments 
furnished information useful to nurs- 
erymen. He gave some explanation 
of the farm units mentioned in the 
selective service bulletin on defer- 
ment of farm workers. If nursery- 
men undertook food production, he 
recommended they study the relative 
merits of needed vegetable or grain 
crops for the purpose. He offered 
the counsel of his office in such selec- 
tion. 
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Side lights on tomato production 
were introduced by Albert F. Mee- 
han, from his experience in growing 
ten acres of tomatoes last year. About 
one man per acre was required. The 
yield was 100 tons from the ten 
acres, but congestion at the canneries 
permitted delivery of only sixty tons. 
These afforded a profit, he said, be 
cause of the high percentage of No. 1 
fruit. The wait of fourteen or six- 
teen hours in delivery at the can- 
neries nearly eliminated the profit. 
The coming season he will grow 
only five acres. 

Roland de Wilde, Sr., Shiloh, 
N. J., was asked for his comments on 
the war situation of nurserymen, 
from his long experience. In the 
earlier World war he had been in 
Holland, and comparison was not 
possible. He believed nurserymen 
were accustomed to continuing oper- 
ations through a succession of lean 
years, to meet favorable times later. 
So he counseled courage, persistence, 
intelligent operation at present and 
foresighted planning for years ahead, 
when it will be possible to meet the 
public’s call for planting materials. 





EASTERN ASSOCIATION. 


The Eastern Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation held a luncheon meeting Janu- 
ary 27, at the Hotel Hildebrecht, 
Trenton, N. J., but as only six mem- 
ber firms were present, it was agreed 
to continue in office another year the 
present officers and executive commit- 
tee, headed by J. H. Humphreys, 
Philadelphia, president, and Russell 
Harmon, Stroudsburg, Pa., secretary. 
As a watchdog of quarantine matters 
in the east, the association is relatively 
quiescent at present. 














“For six pounds a year you may 
have the use of one hundred pounds, 
provided you are a man of known 
prudence and honesty. He that spends 
agroataday 
idly, spends idly 
above six pounds 
a year, which is 
the price for the 
use of one hun- 
dred pounds.”’ 

If Ben Franklin 
were alive today 
he would say: 
“Every three dollars you invest in War 
Bonds today when money is easy, will 
bring you four dollars in ten years 
when you may really need it.”’ 

U. S. Treasury Department 
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New England Association Meets 


Possibly for the last time during 
the war period, the usual one-day 
educational program was included in 
the thirty-second annual convention 
of the New England Nurserymen’s 
Association, at the Hotel Kimball, 
Springfield, Mass., February 2 to 4. 
The middle day carried a series of 
talks, particularly instructive in char- 
acter, for the benefit of employees of 
the members. Insecticides were capa- 
bly discussed by Dr. C. J. Gilcut, 
and fertilizers available for 1943 
crops, by Prof. Ralph W. Donaldson, 
both of Massachusetts State College. 
Prof. W. L. Doran, also of the col- 
lege staff, gave a particularly valuable 
talk on propagation. 

In a round-table discussion of cur- 
rent nursery problems, led by Presi- 
dent Louis Vanderbrook, the produc- 
tion of food crops came in for first 
attention, and members pledged them- 
selves to devote a considerable area 
to potatoes, tomatoes and other veg- 
etables, as well as fruits. At the same 
time, the necessity of maintaining 
plantings of ornamental nursery stock 
in good condition was recognized, ih 














EDMUND V. MEZITT. 


Just elected president of the New Eng- 
land Nurserymen’s Association after hav- 
ing served as vice-president for two years, 
Edmund V. Mezitt has been in close con- 
tact with his business ever since the 
Weston Nurseries, Inc., was established 
by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. 
Mezitt, in 1926. He is now vice-president 
of the organization. He graduated in the 
class of 1937 from the college of agricul- 
ture at Cornell University and holds a 
B. L. A. degree. The Weston Nurseries, 
Inc., operates 200 acres, serving an increas- 
ing clientele in New England with a com- 
plete line of nursery stock. 


anticipation of a strong demand when 
home building is resumed, undoubt- 
edly on a large scale, after the war. 


Business Sessions. 


Business sessions preceded and 
followed the day of the educational 
program. Tuesday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 2, Roger Putnam, mayor of 
Springfield, gave an address of wel- 
come, to which suitable response was 
made by Vice-president Edmund 
Mezitt. 

In his address as president, Louis 
Vanderbrook referred to the critical 
problems produced by the war and 
offered common-sense counsel in 
meeting them. After the reports of 
Secretary Lester W. Needham and 
Treasurer Fred S. Baker, reports for 
the standing committees were made 
by the following chairmen: Legisla- 
tive, Hugo De Wildt; vigilance, Wal- 
ter Stranger; publicity, Donald Wy- 
man; transportation, E. M. Bush; 
membership, L. W. Needham; educa- 
tion, Cornelius P. Van Tol; trade 
exhibits, Floyd Oatman; resolutions, 
Edmund Mezitt. 

The advantages of nurserymen’s 
paying social security taxes were ad- 
vanced by Cornelius P. Van Tol and 
discussed by other members. How- 
ever, it was pointed out that, regard- 
less of the nurserymen’s sentiments in 
this regard, employers of agricultural 
labor were specifically exempted un- 
der the law, and agricultural labor 
had been interpreted to include nurs- 
ery field labor. 

Discussion also followed a proposal 
to change the dues of the association 
from the present flat rate to a sliding 
scale, in order to meet the need for 
more funds. To pay one-half the 
expenses of the association's delegates 
to the annual A. A. N. convention is 
heavy when that event is held at a 
considerable distance, but the likeli- 
hood that the convention would not 
be held this year because of the war 
augured a probable saving to the as- 
sociation this year. 


Officers Elected. 


Edmund Mezitt was advanced to 
the office of president, and Lloyd 
Hathaway, Abington, Mass., was 
elected vice-president. 

The retiring president, Louis Van- 
derbrook, Manchester, Conn., was 
elected secretary, while Fred S. Ba- 
ker, Cheshire, Conn., was reelected 
treasurer. 


Both President Frank LaBar and 
Executive Secretary Richard P. 
White, of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, were present to 
speak upon the effect of war regula- 
tions on’ nurserymen and the trade 
outlook. Not only were their talks 
exceedingly informative, but they 
gave encouragement as to the essen- 
tial character of the work and the 
nature of the industry. 

“Camouflage from the Viewpoint 
of the United States Army Engi- 
neers” was the subject of an address 
by Lieut. Raymond Otto, in charge 
of the camouflage in the first corps 
area. He stated that there would be 
continued camouflage work done by 
the army, even though the war of 
late had taken a favorable turn. 

Lieut. Jesse M. LaFollett gave an 
interesting talk on “Our American 
Navy.” 

“Civilian Defense and Its Implica- 
tions” was the subject of Dr. E. Dent 
Lackey, chairman of the state defense 
council, Hartford, Conn., and he told 
of the local organization effected for 
that purpose. 





LOUIS C. VANDERBROOK. 


Retiring as president of the New Eng- 
land Association of Nurserymen, Louis C 
Vanderbrook was elected secretary this 
month. He was previously president of 
the Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association 
Born November 14, 1901, at Newark, 
N. Y., he moved with his parents to Man- 
chester, Conn., in 1909, when his father 
became superintendent for C. R. Burr & 
Co. Working in the nursery during vaca- 
tions, he paid his own way through Morse 
University, Hartford, Conn. With his 
father he formed the firm of C. L. Van- 
derbrook & Son in 1924. Married, he has 
one son, 13 years old. 
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Two-day Program at Milwaukee 


Diversity in the subjects presented 
to members enhanced their interest 
in the program of the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Nurserymen’s Association during 
two full days, February 11 and 12, 
at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 
Comments from the floor showed the 
members’ appreciation of the officers’ 
special efforts the past year, and all 
were reelected: President, Walter 
Remond, Milwaukee; vice-president, 
H. W. Riggert, Fort Atkinson; 
secretary-treasurer, Thomas S. Pin- 
ney, Sturgeon Bay. R. T. Pippert, 
Cleveland, was elected for a three- 
year term on the board of directors, 
and T. A. Singer, Milwaukee, was 
reelected. The holdover directors 
are C. W. Albright, Superior; E. M. 
Erickson, Janesville; J. G. Uecke, 
Oshkosh, and James Livingstone, 
Milwaukee. 

Election of three honorary mem- 
bers was recommended by the execu- 
tive committee, and these were unan- 
imously elected: E. L. Chambers, 
state entomologist; R. P. White, 
A. A. N. executive secretary, and 
F. R. Kilner, editor of the American 
Nurseryman. Each expressed his 
warm appreciation of the honor 
when called upon. 

The holding of a summer meeting 
was left to the executive committee. 
There was much interest in the in- 
vitation to visit the forestry nursery 
of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, after the descrip- 
tion of operations there by F. G. 
Kilp. 

Urge Food Production. 


A resolution was adopted urging 
every member to produce on his 
land as much in the way of food and 
fiber crops as he could and to help in 
his local community to advance the 
program of victory gardening. 

The amount of discussion from the 
floor at the business session on the 
morning of February 12 was a grati- 
fying reflection of the increased in- 
terest in the association's activities. 

At the opening session, February 
11, Walter Remond, in his address 
as president, dwelt on the scarcity of 
labor, probably to be made more 
acute by the recent order of the 
War Manpower Commission, and its 
important effect on nursery sales. 
This season it will be not a question 
of selling, but of finding help for cul- 
tivating, digging and delivery. He 
suggested attention to other crops, 
such as medicinal plants and, more 


important, vegetables. He closed 
with the thought that vocational 
training and a bona fide apprentice- 
ship system would do much for the 
industry, which he hoped would con- 
stantly attain a higher plane. 

Thomas S. Pinney, in his report 
as secretary-treasurer, announced 
thirty-seven active and eight asso- 
ciate members. A balance of $345 
was on hand, and subsequently it 
was voted to invest $200 of this sum 
in war bonds. 


Defense Against Pests. 


In speaking on “Maintaining an 
Adequate Defense Against Nursery 
Pests,” E. L. Chambers, state ento- 
mologist, reviewed the current sup- 
plies of insecticide and fungicide ma- 
terials and suggested planting stock 
in the nursery so that those plants 
which attract insects will not be next 
to plants most harmed by them. He 
urged repression of weeds as an- 
other means of insect control, and 
distributed mimeographed sheets of 
instructions prepared in the state de- 
partment of agriculture. He pre- 
dicted little trouble with grasshop- 
pers next summer. 

Walter B. Griem, director of fer- 
tilizer control in the state department 
of agriculture, reviewed the ferti- 
lizer situation, considerably changed 
by recent governmental orders and 
likely to be changed further now 
that control has been passed by the 
War Production Board to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

At luncheon the address was de- 
livered by John L. Bohn, acting 
mayor of Milwaukee, as the singing 
boy mayor, who appeared before the 
luncheon a year ago, is now in the 
armed forces. 

“Reforestation for Paper” was in- 
terestingly presented by F. G. Kilp, 
of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., 
in a short talk and a sound movie. 
To nurserymen especially appealed 
the farsighted work of this and 
other paper manufacturers of north- 
ern Wisconsin in growing seedling 
trees and planting them out on cut- 
over lands to give a further supply 
of paper pulp a couple of decades 
hence. The maintenance of the re- 
forested lands and the fire protection 
provided were shown to be equally 
well planned. 


A. A. N. Secretary Speaks. 


Richard P. White, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, made his first ap- 


pearance before the Wisconsin 
group, and his welcome was ex- 
pressed in concrete form by several 
applications for membership in the 
national organization. In his talk on 
wartime problems, he capably cov- 
ered the chief points of several, dwell- 
ing on that emphasized most recently 
by the inclusion of florists and gar- 
deners in the nondeferrable list of 
occupations by the selective service 
board. He assured his hearers that 
nurserymen were still considered es- 
sential and that their employees 
should not join the hysterical stam- 
pede to United States Employment 
Service offices caused by the order. 

Recent heavy depredations by 
mice and rabbits in gardens and or- 
chards caused H. J. Rahmlow, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society, to describe newer 
methods for their destruction. Poison 
bait is still recommended, but spotted 
under the shelter of grass or leaves 
along runways rather than in tubes 
or cans. When strychnine becomes 
scarce there will be provided through 
the society a phosphorus poison de- 
veloped by the federal bureau, a 
black powder sprinkled on cut pieces 
of carrots or apples, which are then 
placed near mouse runways. Trap- 
ping or shooting rabbits was advised, 
as the conservation authorities frown 
on the use of poison. 

Mr. Rahmlow also referred to food 
crops which might be produced by 
nurserymen, advising that they give 
attention to items for which there 
would be local demand, at canneries, 
dehydrating plants or urban mar- 
kets. He mentioned the incentive 
payments announced by the federal 
Department of Agriculture, but R. P. 
White rose to remind the audience 
that no allotment of funds had been 
made for the purpose and the farm 
bloc in Congress opposed subsidies, 
and so it would be better to count 
on good market prices and not on 
incentive payments. 

In the evening the banquet speak- 
er was William George Bruce, 80- 
year-old civic leader and president of 
the Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, who gave some insight into 
early Milwaukee history in a tribute 
to the century of industry and patri- 
otic effort that had built the metrop- 
olis. Peggy Hunkel offered some 
piano selections, and James Living- 
stone gave a running talk on orchids 
to accompany colored slides of the 
flowers he had made; his lifelong 

{Continued on page 20.] 
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Indentifying Viburnums in Winter 


The viburnums rank among the 
choicest of our ornamental shrubs, 
for they have most—one would al- 
most say all—the virtues which are 
looked for in plants of the kind. 
Taken as a group they are thrifty, 
varied enough as to size and habit 
to suit special planting requirements, 
pleasing in foliage as well as in flower 
and fruit, not too particular in regard 
to soil and situation and, with few 
exceptions, fairly resistant to very re- 
sistant against pests and diseases. 
Many of these shrubs stand city con- 
ditions even in neglected parks, al- 
though all of them quickly respond 
to intelligent care, timely pruning 
and feeding. Naturally, it is not sur- 
prising that over forty different 
species with numerous varieties of 
viburnum are in cultivation, the trade 
being usually ready to supply the cur- 
rent kinds at all times. 


Seen in winter and leafless (some 
are practically evergreen) the vibur- 
nums appear as more or less com- 
pact, usually well branched shrubs, 
with rather short joints on the older 
wood. Certain species, like Vibur- 
num sieboldi, grow to the size of a 
small tree. The bark on old stems 
is commonly rough and cracked. 
The buds are always opposite and 
the flowers are also always borne at 
the tip of a branch. 


The position of the flower cluster 
is important to understand what 
may be called the. mechanics of the 
viburnum bud. As a matter of fact, 
the buds are of four main kinds. 
Some (figure 1,A) are scaly and 
pointed; others (figure 1,B) are 
more or less paunchy at the middle, 
the scales being either stiff and short, 
as those shown in the sketch, or 
leathery and rather long so that the 
bud itself tapers to a point that sug- 
gests the military cap of our Russian 
allies; others can hardly be spoken 
of as buds, in the current sense of 
the term, because they consist of one 
or more diminutive flower clusters 
surrounded by more or less numer- 
ous and compact whorls of leaves 
(figure 1,C), the leaves being here 
tiny and not quite well formed and, 
as a rule, velvety or otherwise hairy. 
A fourth arrangement is that shown 
in figure 1,A’. This bud is like that 
of figure 1,C with one difference; 
there is no flower cluster between 
the scales. This bud will yield a 
shoot the next spring. 


By Leon Croizat 


All these buds look quite different 
at a glance, but a trained eye soon 
realizes that—as the rule is with the 
works of nature—seemingly great 
differences boil ultimately down to 
petty differences. Here is what hap- 
pens. Take the bud shown in figure 
1,D. This bud consists of four clean- 
cut scales, three of which (a,b,c) 
are turned toward the onlooker. 
When this bud breaks into growth 
in the spring it sends up a shoot 
which will bear several joints before 
putting forth the flower cluster at the 
tip (joints marked 1,2; flower 
cluster marked F). Turn now to the 
bud sketched in figure 1,E. Here 
the scales are soft and leathery, 
rather pointed; they surround a 
whole tiny branchlet, complete to its 
dormant little flower cluster at the 
tip (F), the joints (1,2) being very 
short. Last comes the bud illustrated 
in figure 1,F, the scales of which are 
not true scales, but diminutive and 
abortive leaflets (a,b,c), the joints 
being even shorter than those in 
figure 1,E; the flower cluster is here 
quite large in proportion to the size 
of the whole structure, the truth 
being that a bud—in the narrow 
sense—does not form at all. Natur- 
ally, the bud of 1,D is lean and 
pointed and could properly be called 
a shoot bud, because the flower clus- 
ter appears at a point quite distant 


from the bud itself. The buds of 
1E and 1,F, on the contrary, 
are paunchy or otherwise bulky be- 
cause their main load is a flower 
cluster. These buds are correctly ‘un- 
derstood as flower buds. 

The story unfolded by these rough 
sketches can briefly be put into words 
as follows: (1) A folded dormant 
leaf (a,b,c in 1,F) ultimately is turned 
into a regular, full-fledged bud scale 
(a,b,c in 1,D), the core of the bud 
itself being more, or much more, 
tightly encased in 1,E and 1,D than 
it is in 1,F; (2) a branchlet becomes 
progressively shorter, being shortest 
in 1,F and longest in 1,D. The tale 
could be greatly enlarged and made 
much more involved by considering 
many details which have their place 
indeed in nature, but this article is 
not a lesson in botany and only the 
essentials can be laid down for all to 
see and to understand. If these es- 
sentials were not stated, it would be 
difficult to make head and tail of the 
viburnum bud, catching the thread 
that binds the one with the other 
structures that do not seem to belong 
to shrubs of the same kind at all. I 
may repeat what I have often pointed 
out in these articles: A plant is like 
a car or a tractor, and only those who 
know how the whole works can ac- 
count for a screw or a piece of pipe 


that they find under the hood. 

















Figure 1, Patterns of Viburnum Buds. (See text for explanation.) 
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The three basic arrangements 
which have been outlined are defi- 
nitely maintained in certain groups 
of viburnum. For instance, the 
plants of the dentatum brotherhood 
always bear buds like the one shown 
in 1,D. Naturally, look as one may, 
all the buds are alike, for all send 
out a branchlet first in the spring, 
which branchlet will bear flowers 
only after growing several joints, two 
or three asarule. In the same man- 
ner, a viburnum of the lantana kind 
will always bear two kinds of buds 
as soon as it reaches flowering size. 
Some will be sterile, that is, will 
put forth new shoots; others will 
promptly bear flowers. The sterile 
bud will look like the structure 
sketched in 1,A’; the flowering one 
will match the arrangement illus- 
trated in 1,C and 1,F, depending 
upon the species, the structure itself 
being basically the same for all the 
members of the lantana alliance. 


In groups other than the dentatum 
and lantana peculiar arrangements 
may turn out, which, however, al- 
ways hark back to the same prin- 
ciples. A comparatively rare species 
in cultivation is Viburnum fragrans, 
which is exceedingly precocious and 
well deserves its name, having flow- 
ers of the most pleasing odor. With 
us in Massachusetts this plant begins 
to bloom in March, a fact well worth 
knowing for those who are on the 
lookout for stock that does not tarry 
too long waiting for the spring. This 
viburnum has buds with true scales, 
and its flower buds, naturally, should 
look like the structure shown in 1,B. 
This, however, is not the case, be- 
cause right in early fall these buds 
break open like those of a lantana, 
the flower cluster being compounded 
of several heads. At first glance, 
this shrub looks galled or diseased 
at the tip of its shoots, the flowering 
heads being all mixed in with chaffy 
scales and ragged. In March the 
sight is quite different, of course, 
and well worth seeing. 


Our common dockmackie, Vibur- 
num acerifolium, normally has buds 
of the shoot kind; that is, looking 
like 1,A or thereabouts. However, at 
the tip of some vigorous cane a bud 
may be found which is paunchy like 
the bud of 1,B. Such a bud can 
easily be opened by pressure, reveal- 
ing inside the tiny flower cluster. 
Occasionally, some such buds open 
during a warm spell in the late fall 
only to get burned by the first sharp 
frost. Viburnum dentatum and its 
brethren never get caught this way 
because they sleep tight. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they bloom at leisure 
late in the spring because they first 


put out the shoot and the flower 
later, to crown the shoot. 

In conclusion, and as a necessary 
introduction to a coming article in 
which the various most important 
species will be briefly reviewed, it 
may be stated that some viburnums 
behave strictly in one way or the 
other in regard to their buds, the 
dentatum group in its winter togs 
having nothing to do with the wrap- 
pings that keep warm the buds of 
the lantana fraternity at the same 
time of the year. In between these 
extremes lie groups that are not 
above effecting some compromise, 
sporting lean leaf buds and rather fat 
flower buds. The American clan of 
Viburnum prunifolium sports a 
peaked cap where the flower clusters 
are concealed, building up a structure 
that is true to the pattern of figure 
1,E. Every keen student of these 
plants sooner or later realizes the fact 
that the bud is as vital and interest- 
ing a part of the plant as are the leaf 
and the flower. True, there are 
plants in which the bud structures 
are uniform if not monotonous, just 
as there are plants which have flow- 
ers and leaves that show little dif- 
ference. The viburnums are not uni- 
form, by any means, and I have a 
suspicion that if these lines catch the 
eye of a professional botanist he will 
agree with me that the buds of vibur- 
nums are worth knowing. This goes 
both for the scientist and for the 
layman who is merely interested in 
making a tolerably good guess about 
the stock which he sees in the ground 
in mid-January. 

To be continued. 


PIERIS JAPONICA. 


Pieris japonica, the Japanese an- 
dromeda, where it is hardy is one of 
our most beautiful broad-leaved ever- 
greens. At maturity it may reach a 
height of ten feet, but as we see and 
use it in landscape plantings, it is 
more often below the eye level. 

The Japanese andromeda is not so 
compact a plant as our native moun- 
tain andromeda. Its relatively loose, 
upright-spreading habit of growth 
and the glossy, dark green leaves 
make it especially attractive and use- 
ful. It is a native of Japan. 

It can be easily distinguished from 
the native andromeda, Pieris flori- 
bunda, by the nature of its leaves 
and flowers. The leaves vary from 
one and one-fourth to three and one- 
fourth inches in length, are relatively 
narrow obovate in shape, glossy 
green above and somewhat lighter 
green below. An abundance of white 
flowers is produced in April and May 
in drooping clusters above the foli- 
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age. The drooping flower clusters 
are distinct from the erect flower 
clusters of the mountain andromeda. 

The plant is listed as being hardy 
in zone 5 by Rehder, or similar in 
hardiness to Mahonia aquifolium. 
The flower buds and possibly the 
plant are not so hardy as the moun- 
tain andromeda. However, the plant 
grows more vigorously, is free from 
blight or the dying of branches often 
found with Pieris floribunda and is 
more attractive in foliage. The flow- 
er buds form in the fall and are 
attractive throughout the winter 
months. 

The Japanese andromeda has the 
same cultural requirements as rhodo- 
dendrons and other ericaceous plants. 
Propagation is usually by seeds. 

It will find its use as a specimen, 
foundation or border plant and 
should be used extensively where it 


is hardy. L. C. C. 





INDIANA LANDSCAPE MEN 
ADOPT GUARANTEE. 


At the meeting of the Indianapolis 
Landscape Association in December 
it was voted to adopt a uniform guar- 
antee policy, as follows: “All plant 
material, except perennials and roses, 
furnished and planted by members of 
the Indianapolis Landscape Associa- 
tion, which fails to survive within 
sixty days from date of planting will 
be replaced once without cost. Dor- 
mant plants must leaf out the follow- 
ing spring and continue in growth 
until June 15. Plants failing to sur- 
vive after the 60-day period, but 
within one year from date of plant- 
ing, will be replaced once at one-half 
the original planted price. The above 
guarantee is contingent upon the 
customer's giving the plants sufficient 
water, proper cultivation and care 
per our instructions.’ 

The Indianapolis Landscape ete 
ciation was organized a year ago, fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Indiana 
Nurserymen’s Association. The total 
membership is thirteen paid-up mem- 
bers. Each month common problems 
are discussed. All the meetings are 
interesting and instructive. During 
the summer these were held at the 
homes of the various members. Each 
week one designated member is se- 
lected to furnish an educational arti- 
cle for a local newspaper, which 
publishes the article over the name 
of the Indianapolis Landscape Asso- 
ciation. 





THE former Missouri state ento- 
mologist, J. Carl Dawson, now with 
the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., has been receiving congratula- 
tions on the arrival of a daughter, 
Betty Jane Dawson, December 26. 
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White Flowers for Small Rock Garden 


If one is not prepared to give 
his plants some care, he would do 
well to stay away from small bell- 
flowers, because, with a few excep- 
tions, they do not stand neglect. The 
exceptions include the Carpathian 
harebell and the ordinary harebell 
of gardens, Campanula rotundifolia. 
The first of these is a little large for 
the small rock garden, but where its 
ample tufts and height of ten inches 
or sO can be accommodated, there 
are few more satisfactory white- 
flowered plants than its variety alba. 
There is another white one in 
American trade as C. carpatica nana 
alba, which is suited to small plant- 
ings and is a charming plant at the 
same time. I have a notion that the 
latter would become instantly pop- 
ular in the neighborhood nursery. 
Both may be grown from divisions, 
made preferably in early spring or 
immediately following the flowering 
season, or from cuttings rubbed off 
with a heel in early spring. 

The white form of C. rotundi- 
folia is one of the best campanulas 
for the small rock garden or for 
any garden that I know, making 
itself at home in sun or shade and 
in almost any soil. It asks for so 
little attention and gives so much 
in return that it is a perpetual joy. 
That, at least, has been its behavior 
here. If you have never grown the 
white form, I venture to say that 
you have a pleasant experience (in 
sales and in enjoyment of the plant) 
awaiting you. 

I wish that I could say something 
that would solve the culture of 
C. cochlearifolia for every reader, 
but that would be quite impossible, 
for I know that gardeners in some 
sections find it a hopeless task. All 
I can say is that if it thrives for 
you it will grow like a weed, spread- 
ing its pretty mats of foliage and 
rewarding its owner each succeeding 
June with numberless tiny bells— 
blue in the type and white in va- 
riety alba—on stems three or four 
inches high. The best that I can 
do is tell you how we have handled 
it here in northern Michigan, hoping 
that it will behave well for you 
under similar conditions. Give it a 
high spot in the rockery, wall or 
even a gravelly slope in full sun if 
its needs for moisture during dry 
weather will be supplied, or in part 
shade if it is going to have to shift 
for itself. Make its spot well drained 


By C. W. Wood 


with chips and include plenty oi 
leaf mold in its diet. A top-dressing 
of a similar mixture after each flow- 
ering period will be advantageous. 
It is easily grown from divisions of 
the stools. 

Because it would take most of our 
space to cover all the good white 
pinks, they will be left for future 
treatment, for search will reveal 
much good material in this class. 

Dryas octopetala is one plant 
I look for in every garden and nurs- 
ery that I visit, and it is one that 
I seldom see. Why that should be 
is more than I can say, for it is easy 
to satisfy and, under fairly good con- 
ditions, is a summer-long delight. 
My experience with the plant has 
led me to think it is satisfied with 
almost anything and I have grown it 
in full sun and half shade, in rich 
soil and in almost pure sand. As 
it did not have the same long bloom- 
ing season in all situations, I sus- 
pect that Fred Borsch is right when 
he says that it “flowers most freely 
in very limy soil which is well 
drained and porous.” In any case, 
it is an easy plant, beautiful in its 
carpet of shining evergreen leaves 
and elegant white flowers, produced 
abundantly in late spring and more 
sparingly until autumn. If you are 
looking for something out of the 
ordinary which is, at the same time, 
easy to manage in the garden and 
quite easy to propagate, it might 
pay you to investigate this plant. 
It may be grown from seeds, pref- 
erably planted in autumn, according 
to my experience. It is also prop- 
agated by layers in the ordinary way 
and from cuttings. I should like to 
see a discussion of the time of root- 
ing these cuttings in these columns. 
My own experience leads me to 
think that cuttings taken in autumn 
and rooted in a frost-free pit under 
glass give best results, but I have 
heard that early spring is preferred 
by some. If you have had experi- 
ence with the plant, will you write 
the editor, outlining your method? 

I have difficulty restraining my- 
self when I come to the point of 
writing about heron’s-bills. I re- 
member, first of all, the joy that 
their lovely foliage has given me 
and then, when I think of the ease 
with which most of them are han- 
dled in the garden, my enthusiasm 
knows no bounds. It is not easy 
to understand why every neighbor- 


hood nursery does not contain a few 
kinds at least or why every garden 
cannot show some of them. But it 
takes searching to find a gardener 
that has gone beyond the stages of 
the tender Corsican, Erodium cham- 
aedryoides, or the ubiquitous E. 
manescavi. The genus is rich in 
shades of rose, magenta and a com- 
bination of these with purple, mostly 
stringent colors which make the 
pastel-minded go into a rage, but 
it also has a few sulphurs and yel- 
lows and at least one white, E. ama- 
num, which should please the most 
fastidious. As E. amanum grew 
here, it attained a stature of six or 
eight inches, with prettily cut, sil- 
vered leaves and many white her- 
on’s-bill flowers in late June and 
early July. Plants do not seem to 
be plentiful in this country, but I 
notice that seeds are available. De- 
spite the fact that seeds are not 
freely produced and are therefore 
rather expensive, they provide an 
ideal way to begin the plant's cul- 
ture, after which it may be propa- 
gated from cuttings of new growths 
rubbed off with a heel in early 
spring. 

I am purposely omitting gypsoph- 
ila, because the readily available 
kinds, like G. repens and G. repens 
bodgeri, are too well known to need 
comment here and the rare ones, 
such as G. aretioides and G. erina- 
cea, are either too hard to get or 
too difficult for the average gardener 
to grow. The first part of the pre- 
ceding sentence also applies to the 
perennial candytufts, especially to 
Iberis sempervirens and its forms 
Little Gem arid Snowflake. It might 
be well, however, to issue a few 
words of caution regarding propaga- 
tion of the last two. It is true, of 
course,. that thousands of seedlings 
under these two labels are sold every 
year, but it always seemed to me to 
be taking money under false pre- 
tenses if the purchaser was not noti- 
fied of the fact that they were not 
grown from cuttings. I have 
watched many a batch of seedling- 
grown stock develop into flowering 
plants and have yet to see the first 
uniform lot. I have said so much 
about Iberis saxatilis and sung its 
praises in these columns so often 
that it seems unnecessary to say 
more now, except to caution grow- 
ers to be sure to get cutting-grown 
stock of the true plant, which is 
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Cleopatra. Early, light pink, tall 8 to 10 in.. 2-yr. field-grown...... j -20 —Magnifica. Lavender DE pr 
Fedora. Early, best pink, medium RHODODENDRON ce hybrids (grafted). —malvatica. Purple D a 
Martha, Late, pink, low All 4 lendron varieties are grafted on —maxwelli. Very late, large red A Ci 
Mikado. Midscesen, red, medium hardy understock by expert propagators. —Pink Beauty. Soft pink AB D—2 
nore Midseason, deep pink, compact “Album Elegans. White, tall, fast upright —Pink Pearl. Large pink, dbl. ABCDE E-3 
thello, Early, orange, medium “Saawe. Red, medium, bushy —poukhanensis. Rose-purple, hardy BE Bw 
io Midseason, crimson- ~~% medium . tacus. Old-fashioned crimson, medium —Saimon Beauty. Beautiful salmon ABC if 
4 to 6 in., l-yr. tpl, fleld beds......... -30 -25 ew Album. White, medium —Snow. Pure white, double AB Bales 
¢ to 9 in, 227r. wl, fold beds......... 40 «35 Cat. It. Reddish-purple, stron —Sweetbriar. Clear pink, dbl. ACDP a 
—kaempferi. 8. Orange to Pa “Cat. Grand. Lilac. compact, bushy, hardiest —Yodogawa. Purplish-pink, dbl. ADE EP 
8 to 12 in., 3-yr._tpl., fleld-grown....... 30 25 _ Charles Dickens. Red, tall A—6 to 8 in., 50 4 
—mueronulata. S. Very early. ven rosy-purple Dr. Dresselhuvs. Red, tall B—8 to 10 in., .70 x] Fone 
flowers Edward S. Rand. Red, mediw c—10 to 12 in, 85 Pi] H 
¢ to 8 in., 2-yr. wi, Held beds.......... 18.48 “English Roseum. Clear pink Roseum Elegans D—12 to 15 in., 1.25 1 Ne 
3-yr. tpl., field-grown......... -30 25 Everestianum. Lilac, dwarf E—15 to 18 in., 1.50 1.85 ue 
BERBERIS. ‘Julianae. G. Wintergreen “Ignatius Sargent. Red, medium-tall —Coral Bells. Dbi., shell-pink ABC ou 
—verrue G. Dwarf evergreen Kettledrum. Red, medium —Hinodegiri. Red, ‘evergreen ABCD 
6 to 9 in, 2-yr. tpl., fleld-grown......... -30 .25 “Mrs. S. Sargent. Light red, bushy A—6 to 8 in, B&B 50 
8 to 10 in., 3-yr. tpl., field-grown........ 40 35 Parson's Gloriosum. Con pink, medium B—8 to 10 in 7 6 
BIOTA aurea nana. G. Berckmans golden biota Parson's Grandifiorum. Wine-red, medium-tall C—10 to 12 in 85 P 4] 
6 to 8 in., l-yr. tpl., field-grown......... -25 -20 “Pres. Lincoln. Light purple, tall, very hardy D—12 to 15 in., 1.25 1 
8 to 10 in., 2-yr. tpl. Seld-arewn. Te aa .30 25 Purpureum Elegans. Purple, medium —kaempferi. S. Orange to pink 
—ori 8. For und k *Roseum Elegans. Orchid-pink, medium- BS GD BB M., BBB ec cccccccccccesccccens 700 (Ot 
6 to 9 in., 1-yr. untp) WB. cvccees . 15. 00 per 1000 compact, best 15 te 18 im., BAB... .ccccsccccvecssess 85 a 
BUXUS suffruticosa. C. Old English (Note: the best 10 varieties preceded by *) —kaempferi named varieties. Developed by 
—sempervirens. C. American te > * in. 2- -yr. tpl, fleld bed......... Mr. Koster from the malvatica x kaemp- 
to 6 in., 2-yr. tpl., field beds......... 10 08 in., 2-yr. tpl., field bed, 1 bud. feri cross. The best and hardiest azaleas. 
capRus Gentera. 8. Deodora cedar RHODODENDRON earolinianum. S. Carolina Alda. Pink, compact AB 
Se 35.00per1000 —¢atawbiense hybrid. S. From named varieties Atalanta. Orchid-pink, tall, late ABCD 
CHAMAECYPARIS. =, S. Cypress seni 9 to 12 in., 2-yr. tpl. field bed......... Carmen. Clear pink ABC aoe 
in., untpl. seedjings............. .00 per 1000 SYRINGA named hybrids. G. Stron: ions Cleopatra. Early, light pink, tall A 
CORNUS florida. S. White dogwood grafted on pleses of privet one Favorita. Dwarf, pink A 
6 to 9 in., untpl. seedlings.............. 20.00 per 1000 planted deep. Mostly on their own roots Fedora. Large pink, best, medium ABD 
6 to 9 in., from pots, l-yr...........6.5+ 50.00 per 1000 by second or third year. Have been cut Lakme. Pink, low, bushy A 
—florida rubra. G. back to induce branching Leheneria, Late, orehid-pink A 
—florida floraplena. G. Double white Berryer. Sgl., dark lilac C. Early artha. Late, pink, dwf. ABD 
10 to 20 *. l-yr. tpl. field bed......... -30 -25 Lamartine. Dbl., dark lilac CD. Early oo. Pink AB 
onverom in., 2-yr. tol, field bed........ 40 35 Jan van Tol BCD. Sgl., white Mikado. Midseason, red AD . 
b — aaua Jap. S. Incense cedar un “Mont Blane BCD, Sgl., white — = 4 —~ en compact AI 
12 in., untpl. seedlings.............. 50.00 per 1000 *Mme. Lemoine BCD. Dbl., white Othello. Early, orange ABD 
GORDONIA altam c Franklin tree Miss Ellen Willmott BCD. Dbi., white Swan White. Clear white A 
18 to 24 in., ak: tpl.. field bed........ 40 35 "Mme. Florent Stepman BC. Dbl., white Thais. Pink A 
WAMAMELIS mei is. 3H 50.00 per 1000 Capitaine Baltet C. Sel. dark bluish ay aa swt he pink AD a x 
HYDRANGEA ‘patiotarie s. “Climbing faite Gam C. =." a ae — B—15 to 18 in, BAB...........0...... 100 | 
to 24 in., 2-yr. tpl, vines............ .18 .15 [Katharine e Dbl., dark bluish Bip GO Bs Bick sc cesansescses 1.50 1B 
wex 8. American holly President Grevy BCD. "Do, dark bluish Sy |) me PEER 2.25 20 
2 to 4 in., l-yr. untpl, seedlings.......... 20.00 per 1000 *Charies X BCD. Sgl., light lilac AZALEA J. C. van Tol. Mostly orange, decid. 
4to 8 in., 2-yr. untpl. seedlings....... «++ 30,00per 1000 *Maurice Barres BC. Sgl., light lilac —mollis. Orange to yellow, decid. 
a Marechal Lannes BC. Dbl., light lilac FS a o s 
i. C. Miniature novelty Leon Gambetta B. DbL., light pinkish —muecronulata. Early. purplish’ 
6 to 8 in., 1-yr. tpl., bed-grown......... 12 10 *Pres. Faillieres BCD. Dbi., light pinkish 13 te is le Sindh aahes tebdaboneh caw’ 40 3% 
lata. C. Dwarf boxwood holly Waldeck-Rousseau C. Dbl.. light pinkish ie i hebshsivsanschesense 5 86 
—trenata. C. Japanese holly *Horstenstein BCD. Sgl., dark reddish BERBERIS lullanae. Evergreen 
—pernyi. C. Miniature novelty “Ludwig Spaeth BCD. Sgl., dark reddish —sargentiana. 15 to 18-in. only 
9 to 12 in., 3-yr. tpl, fleld bed......... 30 -25 Reaumur BCD. Sgl., dark reddish —tricanthaflora. Unusual leaves r) 
named varieties. G. American “Charles Joly B. Dbl., dark reddish BD Op BB fe., BEB. ccccccceccecs 70 % 
. Large, spiny leaves; red om oly lark reddis kt 3 ~e ‘eeeeseneee 4 
Female. Heavy berries, good Sottaws, | hardy vrata Dt, tat 2 to s ins senwecdvataaene 125 «(ib 
Hume ys FF ipslens ‘heaves Huge de Vries B. Dbl., dark reddish 10 to 12 in, BEB. ASS 7 «|# 
Pitman. Hardiest, large fruiting, wide large (Note: Best dozen varieties preceded by *) at 2 2h i. Cn dc rpeuehenseneresenes 85 a 
leaf, best B—10 to 18 in., 2-yr. tpl, field-grown.. 15 to 18 in.. Bab pEsnddeeGdinesewdecws 1.25 I 
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10 100 
aie : rate rate 
A aurea nana. Berckmans golden 
one i Uh, Dissstuccedessneetese -. $0.50 $0.45 
3 = Rowe Saakeydstaescequpcaaiale - -60 
15 te 18 in., B&B...... ee ccvcene ae 75 
24 in., Bas.. grevenes 1.25 1.00 
—Reentio issima, Yellow ‘pyramida 
18 to St Ml ivnstecsirannackhireni . = .60 
to 3 ft.. thease | “id ‘‘ rT : eons : ae -85 75 
us suffruticosa. Old English boxwoo 
Buxv 8 in., ae hin adadaede eae ; 40 .35 
— irens. — can 
sr sae sggeagercesocceeses -35 -30 
OPE ones joides. Cassiope 
cass 4ft.. B& eee" poe. ateednee . .70 .60 
RCcIS Siiqunatrens. udas tree 
a 4 ih. Mi ccepheeuenscsevxeses 1.25 1.00 
CHAMAECYPARIS allumi. Lawson's columnar 
15 to 18 in.. RETIRE PEI MOTE EITC IIR 60 50 
18 to 24 in eee ween ae -B85 .75 
I ts a . 125 1.00 
CHAMAECYPARIS obtusa crippsi. Gold 
—ebtusa gracilis. Dark green Hinoki 
—sbtusa lutea. Yellow, 18 to 24-in. only 
TB te 94 im., BAB... ccccccccces .70 .60 
SO. Wi cacencnss ase ae 75 
—satm praeitis nana. Dwarf football a es 


to 2. ds iran senee roe 
AN HU ae nicus. Fringe tree 
cHIONANT ye Ee cee eae —_— .60 
CORNUS Sutee. — dogwood 
—forida rubra. Red 
a Gg Bvccccccccs eee aw 6 .90 
Die 6 G.. BBB ccccccecess eee cco te 
—floreniena. Double. white 
“i i 1 24 1 
—peadula. Drooping. 18 to 24-in. only 
18 to 24 in., B&B....... peeseeeees oon OD .90 
rr Gh, Mic ccccecssesasceseceses 1.50 1.25 
COTONEASTER apiculata. Bright red fruit, 
2 to 3-ft. only 
—éivaricata. Deciduous, red fruit, 4 to 5-ft. only 
—herizontalis. Creeps along ground, 18 to 24-in., 
«an to 3-ft. only 
tla. Evergreen, 18 to 24-in. only 
falicifolia, Partly evergreen, 3 to 4-ft. only 
. Semievergreen, red fruit, 
2 to 3-ft. only 
—wilsoni. Good foliage, fruit lasts, 


3 to 4-ft. only 
18 to 24 in., B&aB.......... 60 50 
Mc cosccdnceccaneesuesnes 75 -65 
ee © GR, Be ccccccccccsveeseccecose 95 
BD © Cig Bec ccccccccccesccccccces 1.50 1.25 
Gererqwenté | jap. lobbi. Incense cedar - ; 
; . i a Ban peebecsocedenceatseseces 1.50 25 
OOD U5 0., BAB... cccccccsccccccccvess 3.00 per ft 
ry ae lanceolata. China fir 
(eee -60 -50 
; 4 - k., PE d6ecerenctdewes ceens eee 85 75 
en. involuerata, Dove tree, rare 
peduduapenaeee setqs cesses 5.00 each 


conDowia ‘altamabe Franklin tree , 

; te ; it. Bab sbadeceesecosenrosceoes 2.25 2.00 
ILEX bull. or convexi. Dwf. box-leaf holly AB 
—trenata. Upright Jap. holly ABCDE 
—pernyi. Evergreen miniature A 
—glabra. American inkberry BCE 
a ae Block alder, winterberry D 
B&B 


Bae Ge FS fe.. BBB. . cc cccccvcccccees 70 -60 
B—15 to 18 ‘in. Bc coceececoececes 85 75 
ft St Yee epee see 1 -90 
PED Ut Uke MEA Sacecssscusecesee ese 1.50 1.25 
Bes OD @ 0%. TIBMR. oc cccsscccccescccess 1.75 1.50 


&B 
—Named varieties. Grafted hybrids 
aquifolia. English AB 
Baleyi. Large spiny leaves, red berries AB 
tornuta. Chinese AB 
E. Palatka. Smooth leaves, abundant 
berries AB 
Female. Heavy berry-bearing plants ABC 
Hume No. |. Spreading, spineless leaves AB 
Ne. 2. Large spiny leaves, bright fruit AB 
Howardi. Best columnar habit, berries in 
clusters ABC 
City. Dark leaves, orange AB 
Male. For pollination of female ABC 
Pitman. Hardiest, large berry, spiny wide 
a, best AB 


T Narrow upright. large berries AB 
4—15 to 18 im., B&B..........ec0e0- .70 -60 
B-18 A 34 tm., BAB......cccccseres 85 -75 
c—2 B Bi, BRB. ccccccvvccecccees 1.25 1.00 
JUNIPER ‘bork. Burk’s blue Virginia 
—tanaerti. Dark green 


—tolumnaris. Chinese, blue 


= ~~ ote, 3 to 4-ft. only 
i. Pyramidal 


—shetti. Green columnar, 3 to 4-ft. only 
—sepulorum. Colorado, 2 to 3-ft. only 

—veridis. Green Chinese, 3 to 4-ft. only 
te 3 &B 


9 

SE Whe i cncaceccwstsecteseadens 1.50 
=, Horizontalis plumosa 

aurea. Golden spreading. 12 to 
15-in., *3 to 18-in, only 
—hiberniea. Irish, no 12 to 15-in. 
—tabina. Sabin’s vase, 15 to 18-in. only 
Spiny Greek, no 2 to 3-ft. 


P 
oS) 
a 

Rs 


—strieta. 
I , Miranhscshscckesensess pe 


50 
15 to 18 in., Reapers tree, & 75 -65 
i is  ciccnaenhshwuscneste 1.00 -90 
2 to pat iceticsedaavecesesses tune 1.50 1.25 
. 18 to 24-in. only 
—witzer, Spreading Pfi 
i. Meyer’s fishtail 
3 t 15 in., BAB.......... -75 -65 
EE Wig Ws gimsscseccenget 85 -75 
Rn cc osastctssucese 1.25 1.00 
i iene nods cebedneees 1.50 1.25 
“nia Jatifolia. American laurel a 
usURNoe vossi. Grafted from golden rain 
I MCT os cnonuudenediisied 85 75 
I ec ea coe dea 1.25 
LAROCERASUS skipensis. Holland bay laurel - 


LARIX europaea. European larch 
ee Sapenese larch 


LiBoceD Aus & ecurens ‘Incense cedar 


B&B 
LEUCOTHOE oatesent. Drooping 
2 2 Oh. Mh cck cone 
——) ‘oulangeana. Pink saucer 
to 3 ft., B&B..... 


SPECIAL: One each of ten different 
varieties for collectors for $20.00 for the lot of ten. 


NANDINA domestica. Heavenly bam 

18 to + ae Ba ccocececcesccesvocses 

2 to 3 Diks »psunds peacdseee ones 
OSMANTHUS aquifolia. False holly 

BD OD Be Bie Be occccceces 
OXYDENDRUM srpaveum. Sorrel tree 

ing BN b6660n0cc0sceneoecste ‘ 

3 te ; Ps De Nesoudcessucinesceseere 
PICEA can. White spruce, 12. to 15- in. only 
—polita. Tigertail 
—pungens. Colorado, blue, 12 to 15-in. only 


15 to 18 in., 
18 to 24 in, 
2to 3 ft, B&B. 

—pungens kosteriana. ‘Koster blue 
Bk’_Re Sepenenes yaa 
3 to 4 ft, Bab bateeesceesoaneneceteres 
T }) | “ = eeeeiieespnpae eg 





15 to 18 in, B&B........ weuces'Gun 
PINUS cembra. Swiss stone pine 
—parvi Glauca. Blue Japanese 

i8 to *. ~ &B 

to 3 | peat dilate 

—denhteen. ‘Jap. red, 15 to 18-in. only 
—excelsa. Himalayan, 12 to 15-in. only 
—mugo. Swiss mountain, 12 to 15-in. only 
—nigra. Austrian 
—strobus. White, 18 to 24-in. only 


—tylvestris. Scotch 

—theabers!. Jap. black, 15 to 18-in. only 
ee Oe wee ke Mieussesnabssedésocedes 
> i Ut Wks Mingneeseevdcéecnseee esos 
OP GP Se Ue Ma sreccosecéccces eeve 
2 to 3 ft., B&B....... 


ie wie eS we White, desirable 


PSEUDOTSUGA do do. Gama. Douglas fir 

5 to Eig: Mehsd 0cen0esedeetetecen 
18 to 24 in, Ban: pavessoveosecesessnese 
PVG estes eo eeeese 


RETINOSPORA plumosa. Plume cypress 
—plumosa aurea. Golden plume 
—squarrosa veitehi. Moss 
BS GD Be Bh, Miivcccesevedccccsscceces 
Be GD Be Big Bvccocccecvccacecesoces 
BS OD BS Gh, Bee ccc cccccsce cecceccee 
uarrosa 


—s9 
10 to 12 in., B&B Seton 
13 to 15 tm.. BAB... .cccccccccce. anes 
RHODODENDRON ecatawbiense named hy- 
brids. We are America’s largest growers 
of hardy grafted hybrid rhododendrons. 
These plants are produced under open 
field culture and have compact tops and 
splendid root system, 
A—10 to 15 in., 2-yr., B&B............ 
B—12 to 15 in., B&B oes 
OES 00 36 B.. BOB, cc ccosccccccccvcvce 
a oon a Bae eaetodsenes pngees 
E—2 to 2% ft., B&B 
Letters ater "varieties indicate sizes 
available. 


Album Elegans. White, tall, hardy ABCDE 


Album Novum. White, medium bushy BC 
America. Red, open, spreading ABCD 


Amphion (F. L. Ames). Pink, white eye BC 
Arbor 


‘eum. Large flowers, leaves B 

Boule de Neige. Pure white, dwf. B 
eae Album. White, medium ABCD 
it. Crimson-red, compact ABCD 


tat. Grandifiorum. Lilac, very hardy, compact 
A 


BCDE 
us. Dark red, hardy ABCD 

Sharies Dickens. Red, tall —_ 
Delectissima. Flesh, fast-growing 
Dr. Dresse! . Red, tail, hardy RBCD 
Dr. Lovink. Red. dwarf C 
Dr. Red, low, spreading BC 
English Reseum. Clear deep pink, medium 


E. S. Rand. Red, compact ABC 
Everestianum. Lilac, low — 
———— cherry-red, tall B 
_—— Sargent. Light red, "tall — 
—— Red, hardy, medium ABCD 
Mrs. a Light red, bushy ABCD 
Mrs. P. den Ouden. Red, compact ( 
Parson’s Gloriosum. Pink, good ABC 
Parson’s Grandifiorum. Wine-red, good 
tall ABC 
President Lincoln. Lavender, one of 
hardiest, tall ABCDE 








Cweuens E Purple, bushy ABCDE 


legans. 
oseum cpooems. Orchid - —_ best ABCDE 
Van der B Red, low 
Van der Hoop “Red, ‘compac ot C 
Van Weerden Poeiman. Hed, medium C 
SPECIAL: One each of fifty (50) different 
named varieties of rhododendrons for 
$100.00 for the lot. This is the best way 
to start a collection of these rare and 
popular plants. 
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10 100 
rate rate 
SYRINGA named hybrids. Best varieties, 
well branched 
Berryer. Sal.. lilec, early FG 
itaine Baltet. 1. dark blue DE 
Cavour. lL. lilac DE 
Charles Joly. Dbl, dark red DE 
Charles X. Sgl., lilac D 
Edith Cavell. Dbl. white DE 
Gentile. Dbi., dark bi 
Horstenstein. .. dark red DEF 
. van Tol, Sel. white D 
Katharine H . Dbl, dark blue EF 
ine, Barly, =. lilae D ; 
L. Gambetta. Doub! light pink EF 
L. a Single, dark red DEF 
at ye Lannes. Dbi., light i DE 
M. Le Graye. Single, white 
seurten Barres. Sel, lilac DEP 
Lemoine. Dbi., white DEFG 
Eten Wilimett. Double, white DEF 
Mont Blanc. Single, white DEF af 
Mrs. Edward Harding. Dbl, dark red DE 
Pres. Faillieres. Dbi., light pink DEF 
Pres. Grevy. Dbl, dark blue DEF 
Reaumur. Single, dark DEF 
Rousseau. Dbi., light pak DEF 
D—2 tw 3 ft, BAB............-++5- $0.70 $0.60 
B—3 to 4 ft., BAB............ -85 75 
F—4 to 5 a Pi>epescnvaceses - - 1.25 
G—5 to 6 ft., BaB 2.25 2.00 
ie capitate, Pyramidal yew, no 12 to 
in. 
—zuspidata’ “prea reading. Spreading yew 
—hieksi. Hicks’ upright columnar yew, no 12 
to 15-in. size 
12 to 15 in., B&B 5 85 
BD GD Be Bc BD cccccccevceces 1.25 1.00 
18 to 24 in., B&B ..... 1.50 1.25 
2to 3 f., B&B 2.25 2.00 
SOD © Big BD cccccncccvcess 3.75 3.50 
TPT * eee tee 5.25 5.00 
TAXUS brev. ‘nana. Dwf. yew, no 18 to 24-in. 
—hatfieldi. Pyramidal or columnar 
—hieksi seedlings. Upright 
—hunnewelliana. Vase shaped 
ntermedia. Wide as high 
—repand. Low, spreading, 12 to 15-in. only 
Se UD Oe Sig EE asccoevncvccss a 1.00 0 
Be G0 Se hg SEE ‘avccccccaccescces 1.50 1.25 
18 to om. > Tee aceneanpgy: 1.75 1.50 
Golden spreading 
—d. srecta. Tal Tall, narrow, 18 to 24-in. only 
—canadensis. Spreading, 15 to 18-in 
—fastigiata. Upright, 15 to 18-in. 
—tastigiata aurea. Upright yellow, 15 to 
-in. 
—washingtoni. Gold. spread, 18 to 24-in. 
BS OD Be Be TED svcececcovccescseccees 1.50 1.25 
BE OO BO Ba. BRD sccccesccnccscscccccce 1.75 1.50 
—THUJA globesa. Globe, no 2 to 3-ft. 
—pumila. --" low, 12 to 15-in. and 15 
to 18-in. 
—rosen. Slow, Sevemidel, no 2 to 3-ft. size 
—wareana. Siberian 
—woodwardi. Dwarf Woodward globe 
Be Ge Ee Bike SEED. eocccccenncncosceceses 50 45 
Ee GOP Be Mike MEE cdeccccccecvesvescesce -70 -60 
18 to 24 *. BED ebvccccoceseqesecocece 85 75 
2 to 3 i dad nscvedenteaengesénve 1.00 -90 
THUJA eleg. Yellow-tip, no 3 to 4-ft. 
—cceidentalis. American, no 18 to 24-in. 
—pyramidalis. Pyramidal, no 3 to 4-ft. 
—+spiralis. Moss or plicata 
ae 2 i os PD «cocereavdchegecnncsse -70 ¢ 
H se. owdSeooteesbenccee 85 75 
dineesthababeneedooeaeae 1.25 1.00 
WisTARIA’ mutta. Blue, white 2 a 
3 te : ft BAB Sendsoansseshasapes 85 75 
MEMBER OF 
New Jersey Association of Nurserymen 
American Association of Nurserymen 
ORDERS: State size desired and give epee shipping in- 
structions—whether by freight, express motor, date of 
ew and to whom notice of delivery “ond invoice is to 
sent. If no shipping instructions are included, we will 
caip by best carriage. If no date is specified, we will 
. at once or as soon as weather or conditions of plants 
LintnG- OUT STOCK. Lining-out material is shipped bare 
root with the roots puddled and protected with damp moss. 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons having a eatunal ball are pro- 
tected with paper. 
SPECIMEN PLANTS. Al! specimen stock is shipped balled 
ond BE ee small Boxwood and Lilacs. These 
TRANSPORTATION. All shi it ly packed 
shipped over the Central New Bothy or. Pennsylvania 
-i by freig 
PRICES: We quote 1 to 50 plants of ONE KIND at the 
10 rate, 50 to 300 at the 100 rate and over 300 at the 1000 
rate. Packing at cost of material. 
TERMS: Orders from people unknown to us will be 
a — Cc. O. D. unless arrangements for credit are made 
oo. Be enaies accounts are due net cash 30 days 
fom date 
GUARANTEE: — stock is true to name and is of size 
and quality represented. We give no warranty, expressed 
or implied, as to description, quality, productiveness, or 
any other matter of any nursery stock, . bulbs we sell, 
and we a OB, AB - aS E- 
No lability is assumed for failure or delay in fil 
pA =. strikes, —_, crop failures or shortages and 
uses beyond con of seller. 
INSPECTION: All Seat shipped | OUTSIDE the Japanese 
eetle ARE with a Beetle 
Contineate. Shipments inside the Jepeneee Beetle Quaran 
tine Zone will re have a Japanese Beetle Certificate un- 
oe All ARE ied with a New 
jersey Certificate of Health. 
CLaims: If stock is unsatisfactory claim should be made 
prom, upon receipt of goods. No claims will be allowed 
after 10 p a from receipt of If purchaser does not 
accept goods on above canditions they must be returned at 


50 = once. 
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a 2-inch to 3-inch, quite prostrate 
mite, which hides itself under a 
blanket of snow-white flowers at the 
first touch of spring sunshine and 
usually furnishes a sprinkling of 
color again in fall just before it goes 
to rest for the winter. 

I have a notion, based on com- 
ments of growers with whom I have 
talked over iris problems, that many 
neighborhood nurserymen are miss- 
ing sales because they lump all irises 
in their minds with the tall bearded 
kinds, of which we have so many 
named varieties that only a special- 
ist can hope to keep up with the 
parade of introductions. Really, 
there are many lovely species of easy 
culture which we could add to our 
lists, knowing that they will usually 
find ready acceptance by our cus- 
tomers. Of these, three kinds, 
I. cristata alba, I. gracilipes alba and 
I. tectorum alba, come to mind in 
the present connection. The first 
of these is a lovely white form of 
the popular crested iris, with all its 
amiable characteristics, be its home 
in sun or part shade, light soil or 
heavy. It is not so strong a grower 
as the type, but it should eventually 
spread into quite broad mats and 
each spring (in May here) reward 
with an abundance of color. 

One hears some iris fanciers call 
I. gracilipes alba the loveliest iris 
in all creation, and others get just 
as enthusiastic about the white form 
of I. tectorum. They are among the 
loveliest of white-flowered plants 
with which I am acquainted—the 
first with exquisite, fragile, orange- 
crested white flowers on slender 10- 
inch stems in late May and early 
June and the other with more sub- 
stantial flowers, frilled in the petals 
and wavy crested (yellow). I grow 
gracilipes in the light shade of an 
open-headed apple tree, where, in 
light leafy soil, it responds in a pleas- 
ing manner, requiring no more than 
an occasional top-dressing of leaf 
mold. Tectorum is a sun lover and 
a good feeder. It was only an in- 
different performer in my infertile 
soil until a friend told me that the 
plant did amazingly well in his gar- 
den when fed liberally with well 
rotted manure. Since then I have 
had splendid response from both 
the white form and the type. All 
three kinds mentioned are best 
grown from divisions in the ordinary 
way. 

In the article on pink flowers for 
the small rock garden, Lychnis al- 
pina was recommended. Insert white 
where pink was mentioned there 
and you have the pretty L. a. alba. 
The only way I know to get the lat- 
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Note 


TERMS 

Cash with order, or half cash with 
order, balance C.O.D. Fryeburg, Maine, 
net, no discounts. No less than 250 trees 
of one kind and size at 1,000 rate. No 
charge for boxes or packing. 

All orders shipped express collect un- 
less otherwise specified. Trees shipped 
by freight not guaranteed to live. 


BOX AN-213 





THESE EVERGREENS 


are Guaranteed to LIVE! 
the Surprising Prices: 





AMERICAN ABRBORVITAE Per 1000 
3-yr. Transplants sonar BOD © Bcc ccccsccccccsccvncesecs $15.00 
4-yr. Transplants (2 B.D Bin ctecseeccecccccoccsesss 20.00 

‘MUGHO PINE 
S-ye. Tramahewts CS-Eb, BS Ob B Bidiccccccctciccsccceccasces 20.00 
6-pe, Teamapenmes CE-Ee, 6 OS G Wen ccccccccccccccccccccess 25.00 
NORWAY La PINE 
S-yr. Tramaplamts (3-1), B GO 6 US... cccccccccccccccccosese 12.00 
4-yr. Transplants (2-2); H to to. ‘tee Letseeedeceevesevestesae 15.00 
SCOTCH PINE 
3-yr. Transplants (2-1), 4 to 10 inS.............ceeccecceee 15.00 
WHITE PINE 
eh |. Oe RA See 18.00 
S78; THRE Coane, S GD GS Bin ccc ctvacdecccceccences 22.00 
Cco_Lo DRADO BLUE SPRUCE 
4-yr. Transplants (2 i i. cited eeedketenenieees 40.00 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE 
Cpe. TU Gees Oe Oe © Wine deccdecdcccccccaccccses 20.00 
NORWAY SPRUCE 
4-yr. Transplants (2-2), 4 to 10 ing..........cccccccccccces 20.00 
WHITE SPRUCE 
4-yr. Transplants (2-2), i tia ekneeri ec dbaeewsewed 15.00 
5-yr. Transplants (2-2-1), 5 to 10 ims.........ccceecceccces 25.00 
6-yr. Transplants (2-2 2-2), ee Sin bcedcidtes daconuseked 30.00 


GUARANTEE 
90 per cent of each order guaranteed 
to live. Free replacements up to 90 per 
cent before October 1, 1943. 


(2-1-1) means 2 years as seedling, 1 
year in transplant bed, 1 year in another 
transplant bed. Similarly for other fig- 
ures in parentheses. 


Prices Just as Low on Other Sizes and Varieties. 
Send NOW for Wholesale Price List — It’s Free. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 


Fryeburg, Maine 





ter now, with European markets 
closed to us, is to buy a packet of 
mixed seeds from an American dealer 
and segregate the white ones which 
usually appear in a batch of seed- 
lings. A few years’ selection should 
produce all whites. 

Another recent article, on eve- 
ning primroses, contained all that 
need be said about the best species, 
Oenothera caespitosa, for the small 
rock garden. 

Generally speaking, potentillas are 
not exciting plants, usually lacking 
that indescribable something which 
makes a plant appealing. Some of 
them are downright weeds and some 
flower so sparingly or for so short 
a season that their other virtues, if 
any, are overshadowed by their 
shortcomings. A glance at Ameri- 
can catalogues, which will reveal the 
fact that P. alba is rarely offered, 
would indicate that it belongs to 
one of these classes; on the other 
hand, it is a good plant, having not 
a little charm in its grayish mat of 
leaves and a special recommendation 
in its spring-to-winter production of 
white strawberry-like flowers. It 
also has the added virtue of being 
indestructible in any ordinary soil 
in sun. Grow it from seeds or divi- 
sions. 

It will not be necessary to say 





ZEPHYR HILL 
ERY 


The owner is in military service and 
this stock, all in perfect condition, 
will be sacrificed this spring. 
Columnaris Glauca......4 to 5 ft. $1.90 
Virginiana Glauca ....4to 5 ft. 1.90 
___ See See 4to5ft. 2.25 
Biota Aurea Nana..3 to 317 ft. 1.25 
1000 or more at a lower price. 
In smaller size we offer Blue Spruce, 
Hemlock, Pyramids, Mugos, Stricta, 
Savins, Yews, Boxwood, Junipers and 
many varieties, priced in the field. 
Digging extra. 

One half mile south of 


Springfield, Ohio 
on Route 68 


cr 




















PIN OAK 


2-Yr. Root Pruned 


Per 1000 
6 to 9 ins.. $25.00 
9 to 12 ins. . 30.00 
12 to 18 ins... . 35.00 
18 to 24 ins..... . 40.00 


HILLENMEYER NURSERIES 


Lexington, Kentucky 
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SHERWOOD’S EVERGREENS FOR LINING OUT 


Our Wholesale Trade List is probably in your files. If not, a copy will be mailed upon request. Better make up 
your order today. While our supply of fine lining-out evergreens is large, it is not inexhaustible. Reserves of good 
nursery stock throughout the country are being rapidly depleted, and there is certain to be a famine of good ever- 
greens following the war. Who but the wide-awake, resourceful nurseryman will be able to meet the demand? 


Reeonstruction Days Are Just Ahead 
The fresh, eternal beauty of evergreens never loses its appeal. Beautiful in the new verdant foliage of spring and 


summer, and the changing garb of bronzes, golds and purples of autumn and winter, of many varieties, makes them a- 


joy and delight throughout the year. There is such a multitude of both conifers and broadleaf evergreens from which to 
select. 


Surely individual tastes can be fully satisfied 
with these beautiful blossomers: Rhododendron, gen- 
tiana, calluna, abelia, xerophyllum, azalea, cytisus, 
daboecia, erica, kalmia, genista, camellia, pyra- 
cantha, nandina, pieris, teucrium, vaccinium, maho- 
nia, photinia and many others. 

What a marvelous list from which to select, and 
they last from year to year, growing to perfection 


Then among the conifers with a splendid range 
of types and habit of growth from the dainty dwarf 
to the majestic giant are included: Taxus, abies. 
pinus, tsuga, picea, thuja. chamaecyparis, thujopsis. 
juniperus, pseudotsuga, cryptomeria and others. 

To these should be added the incomparable 
evergreen ground covers for slopes, terraces and 
rockeries: Cytisus, cotoneaster, genista, ajuga, euony- 





with but little care. mus, arctostaphylos, hedera, juniperus and others. 


The Home Is the Bulwark of the Nation 


At no time has ornamental gardening been more important. Beautify the home. After war comes peace. A home- 
loving people is a patriotic people. Let's make American homes the most attractive in the world. Now is the time to plant. 


Sherwood Nursery Co. 
EVERGREENS — Propagators and Growers 


141 S. E. 65th Avenue «» Portland, Oregon 


Send in your order now or write for Wholesale Trade List. Many varieties of 
evergreens, old and new, listed. Shipping cost on lining-out stock paid to all points 
in the United States. Wholesale only—mention the American Nurseryman 


























much about the ordinary trailing 
soapwort, Saponaria ocymoides, ex- 
cept to add the note that it has a 
beautiful white form, alba, which 
should be used more frequently in 
gardens. Seeds are available in this 
country. 

I never get tired of singing the 
praises of Thymus serpyllum albus, 
one of the rock garden's best offer- 
ings. It is always attractive as it 
spreads its pretty mantle of tight- 
fitting herbage over sunny slopes 
and rocks, perhaps blotting out some 
of the errors of the garden's maker. 
Its spreading habits, in fact, might 
be held against it for use in small 
plantings, but anyone who knows 
the plant’s many charms would not 
forego the pleasure of having it be- 
cause it needs a restraining hand 
two or three times a year to curb 
its exuberance. Its mass of white 
flowers in June with more sparing 
flowering later, merely adds an irre- 
sistible character to an already per- 
fect plant. Grow from divisions or 
cuttings. 

There was formerly in the trade 
a white-flowered speedwell under 
a number of names, including the 
varietal name alba attached to Veron- 
ica prostrata, V. rupestris and perhaps 
other synonyms of the true V. teu- 
crium. Unhappily, it seems to have 


ALPINE CURRANT 


Special Per 100 Per 1000 
12 to 15 ins........ ...$14.00 $100.00 
15 to 18 ins..... .... 18.00 150.00 
fF > eee 21.00 175.00 
PO Bai re Skint 28.00 200.00 
30 to 36 ims............. 30.00 250.00 


The plant of many uses. 


Hedge, Individual or sheared 
specimen. 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 


Charies City, lowa 














AZALEAS 


FOR LANDSCAPE PLANTING 


Evergreen Barberries, Cotoneasters in variety 


Holly, Ligustrum Lucidum, Magnolias 
Osmanthus, Viburnum Burkwoodi 


Other stock including specimen and lining out 


Write for Wholesale Price List 


LE MAC NURSERIES, HAMPTON, VA. 
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SPECIAL PRICES FOR ORDERS BOOKED NOW! . 


We offer the following list of first-class nursery stock in both finished and lining-out stock for immediate acceptanee, | pa 
subject to stock being unsold on receipt of orders. Terms and conditions same as published in our regular fall 1942 Trade Lig | ‘¢ to 
No. 1. Orders booked from this list can be shipped any time up to April 1. Spring Trade List will be mailed soon. If you ar ° ‘ 

|Z 




















not on our mailing list, ask for a copy. Send your want list for quotations. ey 
12 to 
18 to 
' LIRK 
\V 12 to 
HAR | 18 to 
| 2to 
S.—Seedlings; C.—Rooted Cuttings; Tr.—Trans- Per Per Per Per Per Per MAG) 
planted; Br.—Branched; L.O.—Lining Out; DEUTZIA SCABRA 10 100 1000 LONICERA FRAGRANTISSIMA whee 1000 
. s “ é . é . Ae Vm. f sMAL oe MA. inter 
Div.—Divisions. Candidissima Florepleno—Double White Honeysuckle. 
Per Per Per Crenata—Double Pink. Ce MS Dh Acdusesswed $0.25 $1.50 $12.9 
10 100 1000 Pride of Rochester—Double Rose. SOG ee ee, G ovnaekue “ae 2.00 16.00 
ALMOND. PRUNUS GLANDULOSA,. Double Se ee he  cedbssasiud $0.30 §$ y+ $15.00 ee .35 2.50 20.0 
Pink-flowering Almond, own root. 13 to 18 ime, Cc. .......008s 35 2. 20.00 ™ CAN owe RE ie: ee | 
12 to 18 ins, 10. .......... 9020 $17.00 ..... . 18 to 24 ins, c. ........... 4 860 96.60 “BUS CANADENSES (Aromatican) Fragrant |. | cane 
2 to 18 ins., tr., well br.... 150 12.50 ..... FORSYTHIA FORTUNEI,. Fortune Forsythia. 48 to 24 ime. tr. .......... $1.25 $10.00 swet 
= - 7 ag a: . bye hy 4 wees FORSYTHIA INTERMEDIA. Border Forsythia. a ee ie ... 250 «(12.00 «|. 18 to 
ell br..... S00 22.50 ..... FORSYTHIA SIEBOLDI. Upright Forsythia. Oe Wy GR wise cesedac 2.00 15.00 |. 2t 
alennA. HIBISCUS SYRIACUS. Shrub Althea. i) tS err $0.20 $ 1.50 $12.50 ai iaiaiil " aati M — 
rdens—Double Violet. ° + = & RHUS COPALLINA, Shining Sumac 
> BOD BB ORM, @ cecccccvess 25 2.00 17.50 6 to 12 i ‘ 
SOS Be Bs G secccseceed eas 4 $ 2.00 $15.00 Oe Mee Be ns cnn 40 3.00 25.00 13 no oa IMS., Be we eee eee eee ‘aa $ 0.50 $§ 4.00 CELA! 
- SO BO BRR, G. crccccesvecs y-4 2.50 20.00 12 to 18 ins., well br. ...... 45 3.50 30.00 18 hn 24 ae. Be cece eens as -70 6.00 
3 a4 : oe. er et Ry trees 18 to 24 ins., well br. ...... .70 6.00 55.00 . - SS EMM, B cece sccsees oD 1.00 80 | 18 to | 
© NS. aplhdaladatahaiy oi . ' ‘**  HAMAMELIS VIRGINIANA, Witch Hazel. ee Bowes. | to 
me Oe Ee als @ cece ncecced $0.40 $ 3.00 $25.00 jilabra—Smooth Sumac. | 
yy aoe ~~ beeen se Of aE Gproeranae 4.00 35.00 Typhina—Staghorn Sumac. | 
aan: de tied teenkte Derk Red pf epee 60 5.00 45.00 Tf Si eeerrre $ 0.50 $ 4.004 
. 9 9 ins 
Jeanne @’ Arc—Double White. ; 7 ‘ a = br sieeunes 2.00 eye rere -. re + — . eer $0. +4 my be 
Lady Stanley—Semidouble White Shade. Rose. - ° me, Chanetes =a : creas » % tne ee 9 ’ 
Pulcherrimus—Double Pink 4 to Tis GPa Wie. 0c ce00ne 50 a -tnees Tie. Wie Uh tacviectee te 20 28 10.00 
, 3 LIGU STRU M AMU RENSE. Amur North Privet 3 to 4 ft, s .. - 30 2.00 15.00 
Totus Albus—Single White. o 
MG BN 6c34 seeaes $0.30 $ 2.00 $15.00 & to 16 ins. L.O. ......... $0.25 $ 1.50 $12.00) sprRAEA ARGUTA, Garland Spiraea ARBO! 
“ORE 2 OP Missin 5 2.50 20.00 §& to 12 ins, 2 br. up...... 30 = 2.00 = 15.00 —0cc! 
AMORPHA FRUTICOSA. False Indigo. LIGUSTRUM OBTUSIFOLIUM. giest ta Privet. SPIRAEA THUNBERGI. Thunberg Spirace. 12 to 1! 
AMORPHA TENNESSENSIS. Tennessee Indigo. oe Ob Be Gi E sbeuccedcns $0.15 $1.00 §$ 8.00 6 to 12 ins, c. .. $0.40 $ 3.00 = 15 to 1! 
12 to 18 ine. B ve eeeeeeees $0.20 $1.25 $10.00 18 to 24 ins, s ........... 20 1.25 10.00 12 to 18 ins., Ny ene ae 5 . A 3.50 ~0ccl 
avn tis canes 25 1.75 12.50 6 to 12 ins. 2 br. up...... 15 1.25 10.00 18 to 24 ins. c. ....... --» 55 4.50 tom Pyra 
BERBERIS ‘THUNBERGI, Japanese Barberry. 12 to 18 ins., 2 br........ . aa 1.50 12.00 12 to 18 ins., hedging ..... 55 4.50 40.0 18 to 24 
: to $0.40 § 3.80 a3 to 18 ins., 3 br. Se -35 2.50 20.00 18 to 24 ins., hedging ..... -70 6.00 ase ‘ 
to - ’ o 24 ins., 3 br. up...... . 3. 5. SPIRAEA PRUNIFOLIA. Bridal Wreat! 
9 to 1.00 9.00 LIGUSTRUM OVALIFOLIUM. California Privet. 12 to 18 ins. tr. .......... $1.25 $10.00. .... “oun 
12 to by 12.00 SOS Se UR, AER asececses $0.15 $ 1.00 8.00 18 to :4 ins. tr. .......... 1.50 12.00 .....] 24 to 3¢ 
aL voanTaus FLORIDUS. a ae 25.00 6 to 12 ins., 2 br. up...... ‘ 1.25 10.00 2 to 3 ft., tr. . cece SD 15.00... 30 to 36 
§ . Graftin Grade Sete ae eee ak -30 2.00 15.00 3 . 5 20. . 
i203 ae $0.30 $2.00 $15.00 “2 'to Sift 4 br up... yr v7 7 ~ fide iid Ra aaa ited Ae 
s to 18 ine, Be. veccccceees a nae 20.00 ae eg i a eee 60 5.00 45.00 SYMPHORICARPOS VULGARIS. Coralberry Golde 
to 18 ins tr. se eanee cou 435 10.08 ..... LIGUSTRUM SINENSE. South Privet. 6 to 12 ins, c. . 90.1 15 $ 1.00 § 800| 15 to 18 
18 to 24 ins., tr. .......... 150 12.00 ..... & te 19 te. « $0.10 $ 0.50 $ 4.00 12 to 18 ins., c. .... ay -20 1.25 10.00) 18 to 24 
CEANOTHUS AMERICANUS, Jerney Tea. 12 bo Mee ee ore ee ae “15 80 “00 BO Ge Oe Se Hh cesccesa — 1.50 12.0) —oRIE 
12 to 18 ins., s. ; BE IB, B. sc eeeeseees a . . P 
18 to 24 ins. 18 to 24 ins., 8. ........... 20 8©=61.00 = 8.00 )3=s SYRINGA PERSICA. Persian Lilac. Purple. 34 to 30 
oe ht ph may 12 to 18 ins., tr., well br... .30 2.00 15.00 4 to 6 ins, Lo. ..........$0.35 $ 3.00 g25e0| °¢ to 36 
, \ Me 18 to 24 ins., tr., well br... .35 2.50 20.00 ; Dae ee ce 5 
2to 8 ft., tr 20. De Ge Wes Bk acacecass 40 4.50 460) —ORIE 
CORNUS AMOMUM. Si 1. LIGUSTRUM VULGARE. European Privet WEIGELA 15 to 18 
2 Ye Spree $0.20 $ 1.25 $10.00 DO OP in DG casteccvesd $0.15 $ 1.00 $ 8.00 go ae 18 to 24 
12 to 18 ins., Ge seeeveerees 30 2.00 15.00 12 to 18 ins. c., 3 br. up... .20 1.50 12.50 Gut . uM: hott. Pink. . —ORIE 
CR" 2 Se epeee eee 40 3.00 20.00 §=18 to 24 ins, c. 3 br. up.... .25 2.00 15.00 eo oa 18 to 24 
CORNUS STOLONIFERA. ne’ Nee wy LONICERA BELLA CANDIDA, White Belle “aa, Eaeinn—Dark Pink 24 to 30 
to iy Be nee eceneees 7 Honeysuckle. R ; —ORIE 
2 jaenes ¢ 2! 0.00 osea—Pink. 
12 to 18 Ina, & ....----.-. 38 tee seo LONICERA MORROWI. Morrow's Honeysuckle. 6 to 12 ins, c. ....... 90.30 $ 2.00 $15M | 24 to 30 
SO Ge SEG OR ides ecckss 50 4.00 30.00 LONICERA TATARICA. Tatarian Honeysuckle. 12 to 18 ins, c. ..... 35 2.50 20.00 | 39 to 36 
18 te a a? &. NIE RES SS 60 5.00 40.00 Varieties of Tatarian: 18 4 a. i oneness = = ened ve 
Bae a re 80 7.00 60.00 Alba— White. - 18 ins., well br....... 4 : umn 
cy DONIA. JAPONICA. Japanese Quince. Rosea—Pink. 18 to 24 ins., well br....... .60 5.00 .... } w ae 
GS OD. En BER. BD cccccccvecs $0.2 $ 1.25 $10.00 Rubra—Red. WEIGELA CANDIDA. White. ‘0 
12 to 18 ina., Bese eeeeees 23 2.00 15.00 “2 “aes $0.20 $ 1.50 $12.00 is to 24 ins, well br.......$1.25 $10.00 ... } 3to 4 
18 to 24 ins., Bo... ceeeees 35 2.50 20.00 BS OD BG ORM, G ceccccseses -25 2.00 15.00 2to 38 ft., well br........ 2.00 15.00 ..... | JUNIPE 
CyTisus: SCOPARIUS. wat ee ens.e0 +4 o a oe, . geonesseevi = by —s 3 to 4 ft., well br........ 2.50 20.00 , ' Pfitze: 
6 to Bes GE acecuschase 3. 5 2 to ns., hedging ..... “ 3.8 30. 5 to 18 
© Ger Oe Wey Goce osee came 45 3.50 30.00 18 to 24 ins., hedging ..... 50 4.00 35.00  WEIGELA FLORIBUNDA. Crimson. 18 to 24 
33 Oe 29 Ome. GB, Bho ccccccs -60 | tS 18 to 24 ins., well br. ..... -70 6.00 50.00 zg Ye § yy Sees $0.60 $ 5.00 ‘ 24 to 30 
OG Oe BS Gis Be BE caccece 90 ee. wesae a @ S&S Gh. Wels GR cccccs 1.25 36.60 603.68 13 to 18 ins, Lo. ........-. 6.00... 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES | 
‘ 
~~ Per Per Per Per Per ver Per Per 
100 1000 10 100 1000 100 1000 
ACER DASYCARPUM. Silver Maple. ane name CERCIS CANADENSIS. American Redbud. CORNUS F FLORIDA RU BRA. ‘Pink- flowering yy 
© OP. Se Bs GB cccccvcecescces le s ae Wen © weencecese's auae $ 0.50 §$ 4.00 Jog wood. 
As R. cabiasnnok $0.10 - es ee YE A reer $0.10 80 6.00 3 to 4 ft., bare root..... $10.00 $80.00 ue 3 
fy 8S Seer 15 1.00 7.00 See ee On GD. vccnicescus 15 1.00 8.00 4to 5 ft. bare root..... 15.00 125.00 oxUS 
og 0 (3 aReesepers 20 1.25 10.00 18 to 24 ins. Di Adeetuaastun 20 1.50 12.00 5 to 6 ft., bare root..... 17.50 150.08 or teen 
NDO ae Cs OM. <tceudeated 2.00 Se 6 66 w 6 to 8 ft., bare root..... 20.00 175. * > 
Cue _qyeteery Bic go.10 $0.50 $3.50 {to § ft, tr. ........... 3.00 25.00 ..... FRAXINUS AMERICANA. White Ash crimp. 
SPREE MEE <05 cadiens es 15 , 5.00 to 6 Mh, EF. ees e ee ees 4.50 40.00 ..... #RAXINUS LANCEOLATA. Green Ash. 18 to 24 4 
2S te 36 Maa, G ccssccceces 20 1.00 7.00 at. pS che ae a teangy RPE 6 tO 12 imB.,, B 2... ceeeee wees $ 0.40 FB - 2to 3f 
Chinese Redbu 12 to 18 i Nb Scwwritdcsnala $0.10 60 Sto 4f 
cus 1 ea-geees Sugar oe pens 6.00 K te 1H — OG eadciveewas seer $ oe opnee 3 2.) ae 15 80 oe! evoNt 
p Be wee ewe eeee °o ad. didata'e anda ‘ 7 \ Oh es A Gadécacecees -20 1.00 terberr 
Oe ee Wis Gh ccccaeesece .20 1.25 10.00 ; rr 
12 to 18 ins, woe... 2222: oe mm Rb at gt 100 op °° GINKGO BILORA. Maidenhair a oo ana 
be Wietida whee nae seis J aay ae ee 70 $8 6. ' 
AILANTHUS GLANDULOSA, Tree of Heaven. CORNUS FLORIDA. White-flowering Dogwood OO Ge OO Ge Be cnccokssced 1.25 0.00 wo EUONYM 
7 OO BS BM, BD ccccccesecs $0.15 1.00 $s 8.00 12 i EU , 
[5 b> 38 ton © 25 125 10.00 6 to 12 ins, & ........... $0.15 $ 1.00 $ 8.00 GLEDITSIA TRIACANTHOS cue. thors: EVONY™ 
Brae? aes Sense aes "30 200 «(15.0002 £0 18 ins, s ........... -20 1.50 12.50 less Honey Locust. 18 to 24 i 
18 to MB, GD weeeereeees ° . \ & f= Seeppeeesees: 35 2.50 20.00 yf ty > ir Se ape $ 0.50 $40) 2to 3¢ 
ep CULAREEEEED. rip yi a pA to © Sens eer ay 40 3.00 8 25.00 12 to 18 ins.. s. $0.15 1.00 8.) 
8. 4 $30. ial fting Grade..... 4 - . : cai: ite. : . 
18 to ° 34 py 40.00 Sto. ft., tre ec petdus 3.00 25:00 — HICORIA LACINIOSA, Shellbark Hickory. Establis 
2to 3 6.00 50.00 4 te ie Mis BA ccdeves 640° S630 ....- HICORIA OVATA,. Shagbark wy 
3to 4 erage Bto 6 ft. tr. br. ....... 6.00 50.00 ||... 6 to 12 ins, s. ........... $0.40 00 $2588 By J. H. 
4to 56 SR Wado ae > o> -@ Bin Ge BE cc necks 10.00 80.00 ..... 12 to 18 ins., ER seseccveonts 65 
5 to 6 eRe (Charges extra for B&B plants) ie ee Cite. Gs ies.denid ces 1.00 a0 ne 
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FOREST AND SHADE TREES CONTINUED 











Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
10 ©6100 1000 10 100 1000 PRUNE i alae 10 100 1000 
JUGLANS CINEREA. Butternut. MAGNOLIA TRIPETALA, Umbrella Magnolia. § AMERICANA. American Plum. 
) |) Serer ease 6295 99000 “ste 8 ft. tr. br... $2.00 $15.00. 9 ila: Wr. ocntcanaped $0.80 § 6.00 
12 to 18 ins., B veeseveeees 2.00 15.00 on oe eee a a "so" ‘ to Sa Wh: vecskxcasss 7.00 
— oe > 3 ee 2.50 20.00 4to 5 ft. tr. br......... 4.50 4000 |:.: © OO 6 Fh, OR sev eresrees 125 10.00 

ce, | JUGLANS NIGRA. Black Wainut. plete ; ‘***  PRUNUS SEROTINA. Wild Cherry. 

e List | 6 to 12 ins, s .. 1.25 $10.00 p_ATANUS OCCIDENTALIS. American Plane 6 WS S80 OR, Done cecteand $0.15 $1.00 § 8.00 
aan 12 te 38 18 ins. s. -30 by +4 bay os Tree. BR ey Septet apertece, 4 2.00 15.00 
18 . Re Mi ere $5.00 $40.00 ..... RS OS Be Wille Oh dnec¥ic uni 2.50 20.00 
| JUGLANS SIEBOLDL oer goles. | pea ia 1% to 1%-in. cal. ......... 8.00 65.00 ..... SOPHORA JAPONICA. Chinese Scholar's Tree. 
‘” - ins. = 7.00 Pek OG ES cc an headin 10.00 90.00 ..... hy Ree $0.50 ——— .... 

te 24 ins. & ........... 125 10,00 ‘::! POPULUS NIGRA ITALICA. Lombardy Poplar. 12 to 18 ins, 8. ........... 1.00 8.00 

LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA. Tulip Tree. Te Fe eae $0.30 $ 2.00 $15.00 18 to 24 ins, &. ........... 1.25 10.00 

4 6 to 12 ins, 8. ........... $0.10 $0.70 $ 6.00 SD OO BO Wihs Be 6 wo aececece 35 2.50 20.00 U ee PUMILA,. Chinese Elm. 

REN, Bi sccnveseeds 15 1.00 8.00 OW we OS Si csoexee'ees 40 = 3.00 = 25.00 OOO OD OF Es ceccce casts $0. 4 $ 1.25 $10.00 
18 » “ 7 O.  asuenedeers 20 1.25 10.00 WD BOs Ge 0 ccacveves~ 1.25 10608 ..... 3to 4 ft. s acah ian 2.00 15.00 
PERRET LE. 30 8 §=62.00 = 15.00 Oe OOS Oe sascxssycxc ee Stensas S60 OM A cases dienes 33 2.50 , 20.00 

Pp WsGNOLtA MACROPHY LLA, “Bigleat Magnolia. i Op GP ls Wh eccu cesses 3.00 25.00 ..... SOD Cie Br wesekevedaes 60 5.00 §=6640.00 

er 
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Pe VINES AND CREEPERS 

16.00 Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 

20.00 | 10 100 =: 1000 10 100 §=.: 1000 VITIS ROTUNDIFOLIA. 34 10 100 =: 1000 
t . ; 1s . itter- LONICERA JAPONICA HALLIANA. Hall's WIA. Muscadine. 
in { CELASTRUS ORBICULATUS. Oriental Bitter Japanese Honeysuckle. 12 to 18 ins., 2-yr., &, No. 2.80.35 § 2.50 $20.00 

sweet. jam. ts 5 $0.45 $ 4.00 $35.00 18 to 24 ins., 2-y No.1. .40 8.00 25.00 
| 18 to 24 ins, tr., br., No. 1.80.60 $ 5.00 $40.00 T-¥T. tr. No. Le...s. 00.+5 $3 * $00 “Shep  WISTARIA CHINENSIS BLUE. 
2 , extra heavy... .70 6.00 50.00 on Eee, Sa Bev es een sens = y ’ s IA CHINENSIS WHITE. 
fon St. olen ene I-yr., tr, NO. 3........++. 302.50 20.00 WISTARIA FRUTESCENS. American Wistaria. 
348 VITIS AESTIVALIS. Summer Grape. : ed 1 _ $0.65 § oe 950.00 
7 y - 7 = Oo le . 

am | CELASTRUS SCANDENS. American Bittersweet. yong CORDIFOLIA. Winter Grape. 6 to 12 ins. 50 4.00 35.00 

8.00 | 18 to 24 ins., tr., br. :. $0.60 $ 5.00 $40.00 12 to 18 ins, s&s. ........... $0.35 $ 2.50 $20.00 4 to 6 ins, 35 3.00 25.00 
ee ts Cire BE. caccvvee .70 6.00 8650.00 ff 2 , eee. 3.00 25.00 Grafting Size, 2/16 to 8/16-in. 50 4.00 35.00 

$ 4m 4 EVERGREENS CONIFERS 

on These prices include balling and burlapping. 25 plants at 100 rate. 

15.00 Per 10 Per 100 Per 10 Per 100 r10 Per 100 
ARBORVITAE. Thuja JUNIPER CANADENSIS. Vase Shape. Bright au NIPERUS VIRGINIANA GLave A. Blue 
—OCCIDENTALIS GLOBOSA. Globe. Green Foliage. Cedar. 

ea. 12 to 15 ins. . $6.00 $50.00 SEMEL os oct on cn ya-ewkaame $6.00 $50.00 24 to 30 Ins. ... 1... eee eee eee $12.50 $100.00 

$25.00 | 15 to 18 ins. 65.00 St SE icccwsiehectenes 40ed 00 7.00 60.00 30 tO 36 Ins. ...... cece cence neees 15.00 125.00 

3. | _occIpENTALIS PYRAMIDALIS. American I a oT ee a 8.00 70.00 i OS ae eae 20.00 175.00 

40.00 | Pyramid. JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS ASHFORDI. Ashford JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA GLOBOSA. Globe 

40.0 ' 18 to 24 ins. $65.00 Juniper. Juniper. 

500 0 “sto 3 ft. YY ee Ys eee OB00. GED 16 to 346 ime. .......cccccsccccecs $10.00 

. =) ; d 2 Pe +t.keesrnedenekGaek es 7.00 60.00 De Gre fac ae adthd cénceas een ri! seen 
ae Geen Chinese Arbervitns, SOeGUMS 55 65 50 OE. ...............ccccns 8.00 ee: W600 BE UA. concen 5c ecc uel ace 
24to 30 ins. ..... Soukgeeecwuneate’ $6.00 $50.00 JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS DEPRESSA PLUMO- JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA SMITHI. Smith Red 
Ee rdes sa vetcascussengs 7.00 60.00 SA. Andorra Juniper. Cedar. 

palletes ae GOP Be SS weeccccccsscesene —< $50.00 re A eee ee $ 8.00 
—ORIENTALIS AUREA NANA. Berckmans ED a 60.00 ‘nama ............. ae 
Ty ae $9.50 $75.00 24 t0 30 ins... 3:00 ee SOO i Sivisnkca'chsihaddecs > een, 
rt SI io acveonadnsncwa aa .00 a 8 COMMUNIS HIBERNICA. Irish tay Sey ADENSIS. White Spruce. 

12. | -ORIENTALIS BAKERI. Baker's. SILL. dss busdaaccanead $7.00 $60.00 39 to 36 epee tpt peace ben 
EE ave ncccaxcevandaeied $7.00 $60.00 30 to 36 ins. 4 aici ocaal wiasa made 70.00 Flick cesipdeichats tle, calla aad 
genee | 30 to 36 ims. oe eee ees 9.00 a oe Pe peters 10.00 e069 06 PICEA EXCELAA. Norway Spruce. 

100 | —ORIENTALIS BIOTA BONITA. JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS HIBERNICA FASTI- 3) to 3g inn es sy 
a li aameeatmeninagt rsa iesicge $7.00 $60.00 , GIATA. Columnar Irish Juniper. oT =e totes 
a rhe tb 9.00 80.00 30. te a ine. ERR tess: A 4 $ onse EeSNeereRA PISIFERA FILIFERA, Thread 

o D ghbesensansceane caves ‘ 00 100.00 etinospora 
ER EAS COMPAOEA. Compect. § nogg JUNIPERUS GAMINA. Savin Juniper. 18 to 24 ins. $50.00 
40 30 Ins. 22.2 oo 18 to 18 ims. ..... 60... een v en, $6.00 $50.00 24 to 30 ins. . 60.00 

. Sas ld te ngaeea te cat 8.00 70.00 RETINOSPORA PLUMOSA AU mica: Golden. 
OBIENTALIS oo «24 to 30 ins... 10.00 90.00 RETINOSPORA PLUMOSA, Green. 

$15.0 ) 24 to 30 ins. .. : JUNIPERUS SQUAMATA MEYERI. Meyer Juni- 18 to 24 ins. 2.0.0.6... 6. eee eee, $6.00 $50.00 

20.00 | 30 to 36 ins. ......... 80.00 per. 24 to 30 ins.......... 7.00 60.00 

23.0 | JUNIPERUS CHINENSIS COLUMNARIS. Col- 12 to 15 ins. ..........0000000005 COGAR SO PRRD FO BOGAN 26 ccsicccccnscetass ine 80.00 

. umn Chinese Juniper. rh on wunihG te meet Ay" ~~ 90.00 _ Bo 3 er pygie EE ar 
Oe iL nae eb eGeadeeee a. ee OS Re preerrterse 2.50 100.00 RETINOSPORA SQUARROSA VEITCHI, Gray- 
i vines 90.4000 ae08e68 12.50 100.00 JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA BU REI. Burk Juni- moss Retinospora. 

IE oink wn ot cuca aris wi 15.00 125.00 er. “YO ) Sipps eee $5.00 $40.00 
JUNIPERUS CHINENSIS PFITZERIANA. Oe OE 5 ce dccsecnss ca eendted $15. Se PEG moxwen scp peers ned eee’ 6.00 50.00 
Pfitzer Juniper. JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA CAN AERTI. Gamenk © SOME OE ses cibodcestskaccacrs 7.00 60.00 
Ne od onic haene Samana $ 8.00 $$ 70.00 Red Cedar. TSUGA CANADENSIS. Canadian Hemlock. 
a OR a arse 10.00 90.00 GSP Be Ss bitaseceusesceccecs $15.00 $125.00 ee OO GL overncen sedan dueedes $15.00 
ES ockias Voge pede vane 13.50 125.00 WN sa one has cu cennes wed —~ Tie fy Ye peeeepiene beceo eee 17.50 
| These prices include balling and burlapping except where noted. 

Per Per10 Per 100 Per10 Per 100 Per 10 Per 100 

1000 R.—denotes bare root. EUONYMUS RADICANS. Wintercreeper Smal! ILEX VOMITORIA. Yaupon. 
os ABELIA GRANDIFLORA. Glossy Abelia. Leaf. 90 Ge GEN oc saxacosecadpenksat $7.00 $ 60.00 

18 to 24 a Liked Cha nee OOS e aa $3.25 $30.00 OE Oh Se Sih, TR. co occcvecccesnses $1.50 $12.50 2 Ml cabs ieeéhak senna 11.00 106.00 
ates t.B reeereregeeeeee 3.25 - Sa Tt) | Wepre merge: 3.00 15.00 Rb Ot dadecceneendiboncaten 13.50 120.00 
PER IRENS. Common Bush Form Se Gy re Bin Me, wanecnsecsckséan . 0.00 7 
B Pac Breen noe 3 > LAUROCERASUS CAROLINIANA, Cherry Lau- 
2 i wena e. cece. {$10.00 ras nat = avn S RADICANS CARRIEREI. Glossy rel. (Nice young stock, well filled compact 
15 to 18 ins. CARR tae es 13 te 18 ine BE $1.50 $12.50 plants.) 
CYTISDS SOOPARIUS, Scoich Broom. ff | 4 geeepeeprepetien: eB df) Dinctiadetdetreten sun. eo | seco 
“ SEES Rey te ee . y 

$30 \ 200 ort 'R BR ghcsesteeeseceeeee: onae8 18 to 24 ins., BR. .........+.+--+. 4.50 ie cgdiee | OSS RRR Rael theta. 12.50 110.00 

rt, en er ar pag 5.00 40.00 EUONYMUS RADICANS COLORATUS, Spread- 6 to 8 ft. ..... 6.6. cee eee ues 17.50 150.00 

8.00 ae ee S (eleboldianus), Wine te eine BR ree ant. ne $12.50 MAHONIA Aqui IFOLIUM. Oregon Hollygrape. 
ee a SP ip GE EEANEEG A 4 i 0s cih ovtedees 2.50 20.00 «15 to 18 ins. .......- 6 essen ene 7.00 $ 60.00 

$50.0} 2to 3 yy Tekin? (Oana aa aR <> —_— ..- SO A 0s tccteanckdnen 3.50 30.00 oo om + on bad we REWROt «crime wep By ones 

—s EUONYMUS JAPONICUS. Evergreen Euonymus. {LEX OPACA, American Holly. Standard or Bush _ aie tate: ty cor ; 
norn- | EVONYMUS PATENS. Spreading Evonymus. Form. NANDINA DOMESTICA. 

EE ciniuaiwa wae ss sacdeun Ayer ROE bse dali adetaees os oe adens ae? stus | ee eee Ae $5.00 $45.00 

$ hr I a badscieveg sa ale Reha See IEG i on Vative Un dpantiows aide See. ©. asere POPE cevincennrésgatees . 7.00 60.00 

Oppel FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC desea 

ne By J. H. H. Boyd w 9 ° President 

75.00 MeMinnville, Tennessee 
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disappeared from lists, so far as my 
files go, but another, V. spicata nana 
alba, has appeared. It does not seem 
possible that two species so widely 
separated as are V. teucrium and 
V. spicata would be confused, and 
so I am assuming that the former 
is no longer grown and the other 
I do not know from experience. It 
should be, however, in its reputed 
height of six inches, with other char- 
acteristics similar to type spicata, an 
excellent thing for rock gardens, be 
they small or large. 

Although there is not room to go 
into details regarding white violas 
and perhaps it would not be neces- 
sary if there were space, I should 
like to say a word or two on the 
subject. The ones of interest to 
the present inquiry would be white 
forms of bedding violas, such as 
White Perfection, and the white 
sweet violets. The former are of 
the most value in small gardens, not 
only because of their ease of cul- 
ture, but also for their longer bloom- 
ing season. I find that potted plants 
of bedding violas are among my best 
local sellers. 





MILWAUKEE MEETING. 
{Continued from page 10.]} 


hobby of orchid growing has yielded 
success with them in his own home. 


Victory Gardens. 


After the business session Friday 
morning, February 12, F. R. Kilner, 
editor of the American Nurseryman, 
Chicago, told of the program for vic- 
tory gardens in 1943. This year it 
has the serious goal of food produc- 
tion, while last year the chief interest 
was in growing vegetables for better 
nutrition through a balanced diet. 
He pointed out that the shortage of 
farm labor, the large quantities of 
food shipped to soldiers and allies 
abroad and possible transportation 
difficulties would make home-grown 
food of real importance and prob- 
ably a necessity during the coming 
year. In addition to the small home 
gardens, he stressed the value of 
community gardens established by 
large industrial corporations for their 
employees, as well as school gardens 
and areas to be set aside by city 
park departments for similar under- 
takings. He described some of the 
organization activities in various 
states and showed some of the fold- 
ers and pamphlets made available. 

The nurseryman who “did not see 
the connection between his tree busi- 
ness and growing vegetables in vic- 
tory gardens,” he said, “overlooked 
a means of engaging in a patriotic 
work and in fostering the good will 


of his community toward his busi- 
ness enterprise, looking toward that 
postwar day when circumstances will 
be more favorable to meeting the 
public demand for nursery stock 
which is now evident and will be on 
a larger scale when home building 
is resumed. Food production is also 
a patriotic duty, and if the nursery- 
man has not the labor to do much 
in that line on his own land, he may 
be able to do something by super- 
vising victory gardens, helping in the 
selection of the most suitable land 
and saving the waste of seeds, fer- 
tilizer and labor which the older 
members could recall occurred in the 
earlier World war. 


Since E. C. Hunkel was kept away 
that morning by the florists’ St. Val- 
entine’s day business, James Living- 
stone read the former's report on the 
victory garden harvest show held at 
Milwaukee last fall. While difficul- 
ties encountered were reflected in a 
somewhat pessimistic tone in the re- 
port, Mr. Livingstone said that the 
net result, $1,001 for the army and 
navy relief societies, was certainly to 
the good, and the exhibits of nurs- 
erymen and florists had made the 
show at the Wauwatosa recreation 
building a worth-while display. 


Timber Management. 


In the afternoon, A. R. Grosbeck, 
appearing for H. Basil Wales, divi- 
sion of timber management of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, discussed the timber situa- 
tion in relation to the war effort. 
Production of forest products in- 
creased twenty-five per cent last year 
over the preceding year, but require- 
ments for military and civilian needs 
were even greater, while production 
was handicapped by labor shortage, 
transportation difficulties and low- 
ness of ceiling prices compared with 
costs. An increase of eighty per cent 
occurred in laminated wood, now 
made so strong that it can replace a 
weak steel and is even more suitable 
than metal in the manufacture of 
some airplane parts. Shrinkage of the 
nation’s stock pile of lumber from 
23,000,000,000 board feet in 1941 to 
16,000,000,000 board feet in 1942, 
with a probable shrinkage of the 
same size in 1943, gave adequate 
explanation of the need of rationing 
lumber and conserving it in commer- 
cial and industrial operations where 
possible. A sound picture, “There 
Is More Than Timber in Trees,” 
which was then shown, revealed a 
discussion of the importance of 
proper forestry management to con- 
serve our natural resources. 


“Fumigation and Insecticide Prob- 
lems During Wartime” was the sub- 
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at these prices 
Due to labor shortage we will allow 
25 per cent discount from these prices 
if you dig your own trees. All shrubs 
and shade trees are in the field and, 
with the exception of the large shade 
trees, will be undercut. Will furnish 
burlap for Evergreens. Why not 
bring your men and dig a truck or 
carload? 
Terms cash, no discount, boxing and 
baling extra. 
ee 4 Vegietoee Per 100 
so Bu Ore $ 75.00 
4 bo § ay SkwSCRE VACawaen nen 85.00 
AMET <intn cde ates ine occa’ 95.00 
i Sn Catecneisneweebiid 150.00 
2. 8 3S Aer rans 300.00 
Juniper Pfitzeriana 
er WN vce stein ewecwan 135.00 
 - 2 fee 
| i aE 
Juniper Sabina 
_) 5 ee 75.00 
Juniper Andorra 
hb 2 OS ee 75.00 
ROI iki lia om Fore a 100.00 
Mugho Pine 
6 igo oacece ween 130.00 
ee SD ie udavcocmeadaat 150.00 
Chinese Elm 
DUM wk god hvenwsdenece 16.00 
5 aerate. 24.00 
he 5 RP eebetgg ome ee: 34.00 
SEE Ge ecbedadsaevoncnde 45.00 
oO ef eS eee 70.00 
ie YS | PRT 100.00 
4 CC ied patho acaged eas 200.00 
3 to 4 ft., seedlings........ 1.25 
4 to 5 ft., seedlings ....... 1.50 
5 to 6 ft. seedlings......... 2.00 
American White Elm 
gS 8) Geto 75.00 
ic he ee ean a ae 120.00 
Ss |. 5 | Saas . 140.00 
Hybrid Elm 
eT Witcte wee Gegnwamen ve 25.00 
Ok al al on. we cn, ws hal Waa 35.00 
DPMS vn<ccesceankeets 60.00 
BU Oe BE cwecics ee ee 
4, 4 | speeee 95.00 
Hackberry 
oe vistas eiuuaudeae ean 25.00 
i U3 A Sere 40.00 
8 Ee ere ver 60.00 
OS eee rely 75.00 
1% to2 ins. 95.00 
SP atteesntnteveseecs 125.00 
Green Ash 
See © Bb esecsocstese 30.00 
ff Sa ee 40.00 
Forsythia Fortunei 
ET Me ee eee wet 13.00 
Sf Ser eee 15.00 
ry Ye Tatarica, pink 
puke hh webiees ets ees 12.00 
5 bang 6 x MLAS Seer eernneee 15.00 
a i Morrowi, white 
gg Ors epee 12.00 
5 to6 oy a See 15.00 
Lilae pemngenets 
CP Th Ceduccuthtebxheotaes 12.00 
4to5 ry Neuen Oeeeeteeceans 14.00 
aa GkY Otsnteues ted c0see60% 18.00 
Mock Orange. Coronarius 
i 9c aa 15.00 
Pay Ge etheklc<c800ee600ceK% 20.00 
es TY Vanhouttei 
Pear Mh! Gabdeeseeenesscecdéee 6.00 
Pu Mt. Qhisebahvibacotecnde 8.00 
Spiraea Thunbergi 
De Ce Mibvbiidwadsdaeees 8.00 
Shy net wahannceseee 9.00 
ROBERT SCOTT, Proprietor 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


America’s Leading 
Specialists in: — 
Forcing Azaleas 


Deciduous Azaleas 
including the best named varieties 
of Mollis, Pontica and Rustica 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 


20 leading varieties 


Taxus 
all varieties, all sizes 


Dogwoods 
pink and white 


Ginkgos and Lindens 


Vines 
Headquarters for English Ivy 


Perennials and Roses 
in varieties not obtainable 
elsewhere 


Write for Catalogue 
Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, N. J. 








D de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 


ERICACEOUS PLANTS 




















AND OTHER I 








Evergreens 
Barberry 
Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


New and Standard Items. 
Ask for List. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENS “sncn* 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 











ject discussed by J. Carl Dawson, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
former Missouri state entomologist. 
He reviewed the supplies of materials 
as he had done at the Illinois con- 
vention, those remarks having been 
quoted in the preceding issue of the 
American Nurseryman. 

He described the rise in use of 
methyl bromide as a satisfactory 
means of meeting quarantine re- 
quirements and also of cleaning up 
nursery stock. This fumigant he had 
first tested for the fumigation of 
fruit trees for shipment to the west 
coast when quarantines had been im- 
posed for the Oriental fruit moth. 
Later methyl bromide was found sat- 
isfactory for treating soil balls for 
Japanese and white-fringed beetles. 
He referred to the considerations of 
temperature, time of exposure and 
dosage as the most important factors 
in fumigation, but commented on the 
almost equal importance of compara- 
tive susceptibility of plants and of 
the insects to be killed. Not only 
do plants differ in their susceptibil- 
ity, but all plants vary in tenderness 
in their successive stages of growth, 
being most easily damaged by fumi- 
gation when the new growth is just 
starting. 

The afternoon concluded with 
some interesting colored movies tak- 
en by Ed Eschrich, Wayside Nurs- 
ery, Milwaukee, on trips within the 
past two years to Hawaii, Mexico 
and Yellowstone Park. 

Notes. 


The Wisconsin A. A. N. chapter 
met to reelect officers: President, 
Charles Hawks; vice-president, C. F. 
Fancher; secretary-treasurer, Thomas 
S. Pinney. Charles Hawks was elect- 
ed delegate and C. F. Fancher alter- 
nate. 

Hubert Halliday, formerly an as- 
sistant of E. L. Chambers in the 
inspection service, was present in 
uniform for one day. He is now on 
duty at the navy enlistment center 
in Milwaukee. 

Milo W. Christensen, Racine, was 
reminded that cigars were due, to 
celebrate the arrival of a son a few 
days before the meeting. 

The son of H. J. Rahmlow, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Horticultural 
Society, is at present in Iceland. He 
is a lieutenant of infantry. 

THE third annual short course on 
roadside development will be held 
February 25 and 26 at Ohio State 
University, Columbus. The course is 
sponsored by the department of land- 
scape architecture, with the coopera- 
tion of the Ohio state department of 
highways, of which Dallas D. Dupre, 
Jr., is landscape architect. 





GRAFTED 
STOCK 


From 2%-in. Pots 
Ready for delivery 
about May 1, 1943 
For southern or far western 
orders, stock can be shipped 
in early March. 


10 100 
Cedrus atlantica glduca.......... $4.00 $35.00 
Chamaecyparis obtusa gracilis 
nana compacta ................ 3.00 27.50 
Cornus florida alba plena........ 3.00 27.50 
florida pendula ................ 3.00 27.50 
Seth untecscteoaseee 3.00 27.50 
Hex opaca femina................ 3.00 27.50 
GRATED nce ccaveueiccccc 3.00 27.50 
Se EEE wocndsccecencoace 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus columnaris glauca... .. 3.00 27.50 
columnaris viridis ............. 3.00 27.50 
chinensis neaboriensis ......... 3.00 27.50 
chinensis sargenti ............. 3.00 27.50 
chinensis sargenti glauca... .... 3.00 27.50 
scopulorum glauca ............ 3.00 27.50 
GERMEEED cc cccoccsccvcsoccctcs 3.00 27.50 
squamata argenta variegata.... 3.00 27.50 
Squamata meyeri .............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana burki .............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana canaerti ............ 3.00 27.50 
virginiana elegantissima ....... 3.00 27.50 
virginiana glauca ............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana globosa ............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana keteleeri ............ 3.00 27.50 
virginiana kosteriana .......... 3.00 27.50 
virginiana schotti ............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana pendula ............ 3.00 27.50 
virginiana pyramidiformis ..... 3.00 27.50 
virginiana pyramidalis ........ 3.00 27.50 
sabina Von Ebron ............. 3.00 27.50 
Magnolia alexandrina ........... 3.50 32.50 
halleana stellata .............. 3.50 32.50 
BE bedeb ca encbeccsscaxiccs< 4.00 37.50 
SI nn ceccecdcesesscce 3.50 32.50 
soulangeana nigra ............. 3.50 32.50 
Picea pungens moerheimi........ 3.50 32.50 
ae 3.00 27.50 
Quercus robur fastigiata ......... 4.00 37.50 
Thuja occidentalis dougiasi 
GE O60cssccSecbseseccécs 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis elegantissima ..... 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis lutea Geo. Peabody. 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis lutea B. & A. type. 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis nigra ............. 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis rosenthali ......... 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis wareana (sibirica). 2.50 22.50 
orientalis aurea nana.......... 2.25 20.00 
orientalis conspicua ........... 2.25 20.00 
orientalis elegantissima ....... 2.25 20.00 
Taxus media browni............. 3.00 27.50 
media hatfieldl ................ 3.00 27.50 
Tsuga canadensis pendula....... 3.00 27.50 
Viburnum burkwoodi ............ 3.00 27.50 


TERMS—Prices in this list are net cash 
f.o.b. Mountain View, N. J., but the usual 
terms will be extended to those of estab- 
lished credit. No goods sent c.o.d. unless 25 
per cent of amount is sent with order. Five 
of one kind will be billed at the 10 rate, 25 
at the 100 rate, 250 at the 1000 rate. Packing 
extra at cost. 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, New Jersey 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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* Charlie Chestnut 








What ever happened to Emils goat 
ranch, one of the members was ask- 
ing me at the convention in Chicago 
last month. Well, thats a long story. 
In the first place lots of the members 
never knew Emil had a turn in the 
goat business, so I will have to begin 
at the beginning. Dont be surprised 
if the beginning dont sound any 
thing at all like the goat business, 
but I have to start with the facts of 
how he got the notion in the first 
place. 

I remember it was a rainy morn- 
ing one March. Me and Emil was 
arguing in the office, when Emil 
finally blew off at me. “Charlie,” he 
says, “am I or aint I the head man 
in this organization?” “Well,” I says, 
“if you call a one man outfit like this 
a organization, why, yes,” I says, 
“your it.” “But,” I says, “I aint go- 
ing to have no part in that idea of 
blasting out that order for them big 
soft maples with dynamite. Even if 
you blast them out it will break off 
all the roots and besides somebody 
is liable to get hurt. And it aint go- 
ing to be me.” 

“There aint a thing to worry 
about,” says Emil, “if you let me 
handle it. We'll just dig down in 
under a little and put in part of a 
stick. Then we will put on a long 
fuse and run like hell. Them trees 
will come out like nothing.” 

So he went down and got a dozen 
sticks of dynamite and went to work. 
In them days Emil had a liver colored 
bird dog which was always following 
him around especially in the fall, in 
the hopes Emil would take a notion 
to go hunting. That dog had a bad 
habit of picking up anything that 
Emil laid down and bringing it back 
to him to lay it at his feet. I think 
it was a part of the reason Emil got 
the dog for nothing from some dis- 
gusted hunters. I never noticed the 
dog especially as we was working 
around them trees, but he must have 
been there on account of what hap- 
pened. 

We dug under a couple of trees a 
little and laid in half a stick of dyna- 
mite in the hole. Then Emil lit the 
fuse and run out of the way over 
behind a couple of old Norway 
Spruces. 

Right then that fool dog took a 
notion to dig out that dynamite and 
bring it in his mouth right over to 
Emil. He seen the dog coming and 
let out a yell. That was a good sign 


William and Nancy Capra 


for the dog and the chase was on. 
There wasnt nothing I could do as I 
didnt have no gun handy or I would 
have dropped that dog right in his 
tracks. The fuse was getting short 
and Emil was getting short of breath 
too no doubt. He must have 
stumbled on the rough ground as he 
fell down. Just then there was a 
terrific noise. We never seen hide 
nor hair of the dog again. Emil al- 
ways claimed the dog dropped the 
stick and got out of the way and was 
hiding out some place too scared to 
ever come back. But I know better 
as I seen a piece of fur high up on 
the honeysuckles that I know wasnt 
put there by anybody. 

Emil was completely knocked out. 
He layed there still as a corpse. He 
couldnt talk. His eyes was shut and 
he couldnt hear anything, but he was 
breathing, so I rushed back to the 
office and called Red at the filling 
station to bring up his pickup truck 
at once. We laid Emil in and drove 
for all the old outfit would stand 
right to the hospital in Lake Park. 

The Doc said it was a severe case 
of shock and all of his senses was 
shook loose, but he might snap out 
of it. We had to get him a room and 
they keep working him over for a 
couple of days until he begun to 
show signs of life. 

It was while he was in the hospital 
that he took the idea of the goats. 
One of the Docs told him that they 
couldnt get enough goat milk for 
their patients and there was a big op- 
portunity for anybody who would 
get a herd started and furnish milk 
to the hospital. 

After Emil come home he didnt 
talk about anything else for days but 
the goat business. Thats the way he 
always is when he gets an idea. He 
didnt have the faintest notion of how 
to raise goats or where to get them 
or what kind or nothing. But the 
idea just took him and I always fig- 
ured that he took to it probably on 
account of he used to have a milk 
route before he went into the nurs- 
ery business and the milk business 
was just in his blood. 

First thing I knew was a ad in the 
Gazette offering to trade honeysuckle 
for goats. That didnt pay out at all 
so he run a ad in the Lake Park paper 
trying to get a trade started. There 
was a Portugese family had a couple 
of old Billy goats and an old Nanny 
that was on earth when the Maine 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


was sunk in the. Spanish American 
War. Emil made a deal and come 
home with that hooting and holler- 
ing outfit which he installed in the 
end of the barn. That Nanny hadnt 
turned out a kid for ten years, but 
that didnt make any difference to 
Emil. To him goats was goats. 


The next addition was an Angora 
goat somebody brought up from 
Texas when it was a baby. He 
bought that but he was still miles 
away from a goat dairy. 

Finally one day he run onto a arti- 
cle in the Rural New Yorker with all 
the dope on goats. “Tannenberg 
goats is the best,” Emil announced. 





WISCONSIN-GROWN 


All strong and thrifty, ready for 
early shipment. 


Terms, regular. 


Per 100 
Acanthopanax Pentaphyllus 
RE eatin e peek oe bake $20.00 
Cornus Stolonifera Aurea 
LA CR eae 18.00 
Cotoneaster Acutifolia 
i i avécedsenccsvnees 20.00 
Elder Golden 
02 to 3 ft 15.00 
ee Me @ Miiaveatéscoccacias 00 
30 4 to 5 ft..... 30.00 
Albida 
Me Oe Mas G neercen see ces 17.00 
tf. 9 Se 20.00 
Morrowi 
et 2 Me veda caneeeescécves, Me 
ee ee i cocasoecsnceces 25.00 
Philadelphus Coronarius 
i. es aE 18.00 
Grand 
SE SE eae 14.00 
EE Mi cb &e 64 ite heenn 18.00 
Fk Fe ee 22.00 
Rhus Canadensis 
SE 2K ere 22.00 
Tril 
oe Se Oecd aw anni tee dnd 22.00 
Spiraea Ar; 
me Oe Be © Ghee ccessce. 14.00 
50 3 = _ ae Pe 18.00 
OSE eae. 
yy Oe eRe 
Opulifolia 
Se Barrer. 
Pe Oe WD Chaeccccccccseecce 20.00 
Opulifolia Aurea 
50 3 to = 18.00 
Bee. GS OD BD Ghiescssecncvsctenk 22.00 
Sorbifolia 
8 £ 8 8 Sree 12.00 
De Oe & Meese ceccvedeseses 15.00 
Vanhouttei (Hedging) 
BOD Be OP Be Bissvcdsccccces 4.50 
SOO B OO B Ghiccccccescccccses 5.50 
Vanhouttel (Regular) 
Be te OR © Beeccccocsvccccccse 10.00 
BOO BS Oe 6 Ghrcccceccccccseses 14.00 
Snowberry White 
BO DS OO BS Bbc cccccccccccce 10.00 
§ aL Serre 15.00 
Tamarix ida 
100 2 to 3 ft 10.00 
ee We SS Biles coer cesoses . 12.00 
FY OO errr 15.00 
Viburnum Dentatum 
50  § Pree eee 15.00 
ais 34 cae 6b oe ene Te 
Lentago 
ae ee @ Gb ccaccccosncs .. 20.00 
er Ae Oe Mecesgensicnsines MD 
American Ivy (Woodbine) 
eee re, BO Becesvcsenn cus 10.00 
OO Bamp.. Me. 2. .cccccsccccecs 15.00 
Seandens (Bittersweet) 
TO Bemt., TIO Bescvcesicccsess .00 
Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle 
ein Bi Be sccconcesceeve 12.00 
urple 
50 Sore from cuttings....... 18.00 


We also have in field— 

Purple, White and Rothomagensis Li- 

lacs, 2 to 3 ft., and 3 to 4 ft. Ash, 

Linden, Chinese Elm, Silver Maple, 
Poplar, 6 to 8 ft., 8 to 10 ft. 


and larger. 
THE 


COE, CONVERSE & EDWARDS CO. 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
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VIBURNUM BURKWOODI 


New—Fragrant—Hardy 
Pinkish white flowers in May 


Extra fine field-grown own-root stock. 
No understocks to sprout. 


18 to 24 ins., Per 10 Per 100 

bare roots .............. $10.00 $ 85.00 
18 to 24ins., B&B.... 12.50 110.00 
Pte 3 Beane 17.50 150.00 


Heavy pot-grown stock for lining- 


out. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
2Y-in. pots .............. $25.00 $225.00 


F.O.B. Dayton, Ohio. 
Packing extra at cost. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio 








PLATANOIDES — 
NORWAY MAPLES 


SPECIAL Per 100 Per 1000 
SOD. wD Ghy acecccecscune $35.00 
BS CO 6 BE. ccccccccccess 
4 to 5 ft., trans. ...... $18.00 
5 to 6 ft., trams. ...... 22.00 
SG GS © GE. cocccccccoces 25.00 


{*Not very straight trunks.] 
No. C.O.D. or part paid orders accepted. 
Cash with order. 
No deliveries made until weather per- 
mits. After the middle of March. 
STATE ROAD NURSERY 


State and Sproul Roads, Route 1, 
Media, Penna. 











100,000 YEW SEEDLINGS 


HESE are the last 

upright Yew seedlings 
you'll see for many a 
year. 95% true upright 
collected in pure forest 
stands in Japan. The 
most useful of all Yews— 
hedges or specimens. 


New 3 to 5 inches, be- 
ginning to branch 
(see photo), heavier than 
ordinary. 

$4.00 (100), $30.00 (1000). 
[Case of 3000 for $82.50] 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church St. New York, N. Y. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTY.... 


Shade Tree Whips . a 
timely finished product saving 
2 te 4 yrs. growing effort . 
excellent variety. 














A very complete line of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
AND EVERGREEN SHRUBS 


including many scarce items. Send for 
first 1943 list. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 











“Now I will get someplace,” he says. 

It wasnt long when a pair come in 
by express with express charges that 
just about made Emil beat up the ex- 
press agent. For some reason or 
other they didnt make friends with 
the two old Billy goats, in fact after 
the very first day the old Billy goats 
just started a battle royal and in no 
time they killed them two fancy goats 
deader than a mackeral, and the An- 
gora too. 

Up to this point the members can 
see if they aint dropped out that 
there wasnt nothing to classify Emil 
as a big time goat man. There we 
was with two old Billy goats and a 
old lady goat that wasnt nothing but 
a lot of bother and expense. That 
old Nanny didnt give no more milk 
than a hitching post. But Emil was 
stubborn and wouldnt admit the idea 
was a total flop and I didnt say a 
word either. Just thought Ide see 
how long he would stay with it. I 
knew he would welcome a chance to 
forget the whole thing but he didnt 
want to start anything. One day he 
had it. “Charlie,” he says, “Im go- 
ing to build a special barn for goats 
but I aint ready with the plans yet. 
In the meantime Im going to let my 
goats go. You take them down to 
Reds filling station. Tell him he can 
have them three goats if he will can- 
cel the $11.00 I owe him. He can 
tether them out in back to keep the 
weeds down. It would really fix his 
place up good to get the weeds 
chewed off. “Now Chas.,” he says, 
“me and Emma is going to her sisters 
over the 4th and I will be gone for 
several days. I dont want to see them 
goats here when I get back. Just 
make a deal like I said.” 

Next day after Emil left I went 
down to talk to Red but he wouldnt 
have no part of the idea. No amount 
of talk would induce him to have 
them goats for a gift. As I had the 
goats on the truck I just took them 
home to my place until I could think 
of how to get rid of them. 

The second morning that old Nan- 
ny showed peculiar signs, so I 
called over the vet. “Charlie,” he 
says, “that aint nothing peculiar at 
all. The old girl is going to become 
a mother. Better put her in the barn 
for a day or two.” 

The following morning I went out 
to feed her and found she had given 
birth to a perfect little goat with two 
heads. In no time everybody in town 
was over to my place including pho- 
tographers for the Lake Park paper. 
After the publicity got around I had 
a offer from a carnival company to 
buy the critter. I dickered around 
for a day or two and finally sold out 
for $200.00 and made them take the 
two Billy goats in the deal too. I 
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SEEDS 


Prices f. o. b. New York. 


Acacia baileyana ..........++.s+. 
Acacia melanoxylon ...........+. 
Acer negundo ..... 1.656.065: ss 
Acer spicatum ........++++.+: 
Al lophantha .......... 
Arbutus 


hier alnifolia, d.b. 





thunbergi, d.b. 
Betula papyrifera, c.8. ..........+. 
Calycanthus floridus, c.s. ......... 
Caragana pygmaea, c.s., per oz., $1. 50 
———— cunninghamiana, per 











ua, 
ermasta rubra, c.s. lL. 40 
lawsoniana ...... 1.00 
humilis ......66.05. 
virginicus, c.s. ...... 50 
BUtOR, C.B. .ccccccsccces 
alba sibirica, c.s. ......... 65 
Cornus alternifolia, d.b. .......... 60 
Cornus florida, d.b. .......656.005 -25 
Cornus florida rubra, d.b......... 35 
70 
65 
90 


rt, pereReMsonegrae 
Bsebassshs: 


Cormus mAs, 6.8. ... 6.6.66 eeceenee 
Cormus rugosa, C.8. ........660ees 
Cornus stolonifera flaviramea .... 















50 
10 
25 
Cu lanceolata ........ d 25 
Cupressus arizonica ............. 1.00 50 
Cu Ms goveniana ........+++. 1.25 5 
c DTD 540 6ve0eesetoeee 85 3.00 
japonica, c.s. ........ 45 «618 
Eucalyp DE onbeb6¢600 ce 3.05 11.00 
Eucalyptus multifiora (robusta) .. 1.55 5.50 
Eucalyptus viminalis ............ 2.50 9.00 
Euonymus atropurpureus, d.b..... .50 1.75 
Euonymus yedoensis, d.b. ........ 100 863.50 
Pages grandifiore ........ssce0s. Oo 1.75 
Gardenia ee 100 seeds, $2.50 
Gaultheria shallon, d.b., per oz.,, $1.25 
Holodiscus discolor .............. 165 6.00 
J acutifolia 
(ovalifolia), 1000 seeds, $1.50 
Juni communis, c.s., 
DEP Gin GEBe cc cccccescccccocece 1.60 6.00 
miners communis depressa, c.s., 3s 
Suniporan pechyphioea, cs, 
EP PD 6006666060660-6060e8 Be eens 
Liriodendron tulipifera .......... -25 85 
Lenicera morrowi, yellow, c.s.. 1.40 5.00 
Lonicera tatarica, c.e ........... 1.25 4.50 
—_—ae pomifera, Osageorange, 
sitkecseQanntbahedsbecsees 1.20 
Magnolia fraseri, 6.8 ...scccceeess 155 5.50 
olia virginiana cptanead, cs. 65 2.25 
onia nervosa, d.b. ° 125 4.50 
iia rubra, C.8. ......65+ 80 3.25 
ytee cerifera, d.b. . e coon om COB 
domestica, red, ab. - 46 15 
} 3 cerasiformis ......... 185 6.50 
Ostrya virginiana, d.b. .......... 80 7 
Phoenix dactylifera ............. 55 1.85 
Picea abies (Norway Spruce) 2.20 . 
Picea glauca densata 
(Black Hills White Spruce).... 2.35 8.50 
pungens (Colo.) .........+. 1.75 8646.25 
Picea pungens glauca ............ 2.75 10.00 
Pieris japonica, c.s., per oz., $2.25 
SS Ee eenaeet 165 6.00 
Pinus banksiana ................ 1.20 4.25 
penta tee. as ch ehens 2.50 9.00 
Pinus mugo mughus ............. 2.65 9.50 
Es cosctecescedéceus 3.00 
EE 506 ote enenaneaae 2.20 8.00 
tT 2405 4s céndbeestecan 65 2.25 
ED ccccccvstddéecseceste 65 2.25 
Pines eylivestria .....cccccccccecs 2.50 9.00 
Prunus cerasifera 
(Myrobalan), c.8. .............4. 1.10 
us Hansen Bush Cherry, c.s 70 
Prunus mahaleb, c.s. ..........+. 1 
Prunus serotina, c.s. ...........++. 40 «6146 
Prunus virginiana, cs .......... 50 1.75 
ron, maximum, c.s., per 
oz., $1.30 
Ribes lobbi, c.s., per oz., $1.50 
pseudoacacia, c.s. ....... 25 75 
Rosa multifiora, thornless, c.s ... .70 2.50 
f canadensis, c.8. ....... 55 1.90 
Sambucus ~ ~peeeey GM. ceaceces 65 2.25 
SEENON co ccccccceccvcescose oe 2.10 
Schinus tesovinthitotia esenensepe 1.45 —=COS6. 
Seq SOMOS 2 oc cvecseccccsecs 2.75 10.00 
lia canadensis, d.b. ...... 1.25 
douglasi, c.s., per oz., $3.25 
Syringe WE .95050066ssceccéeree B88 .... 
orientalis aurea .......... 1.05 3.75 
Th orientalis aurea conspicua. 4 
Th orientalis aurea nana...... 105 3.75 
canadensis ... 190 66.75 
caroliniana ... 7.00 
CUFOPROUS .. «6... eee cc nnens 4.00 





alnifolium, c.s., per oz., 55e 
cassinoides, c.s., per oz., 80c 
lantana, c.s., per oz., 0c 
molle, c.s., per oz., 60c 


Send for Complete Catalogue 
HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET NEW YORE, N. ¥, 
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heard afterward the thing only lived 
a day and a half but I had the money. 

When Emil come home and heard 
about’ the deal there was a delicate 
question involved as to who owned 
the goats. Emil said they was his and 
claimed the $200.00, but I offered 
him the $11.00 the same as he figured 
to get from Red. I held out for a 
week until Emil threatened to take it 
up with the Wash. D.C. office and 
then I knew I was beat on account 
of the head man there is sore at me 
because I tried to horn in on his job. 
So I compromised. I give Emil the 
$200.00 and he promised to send me 
to the convention with all expenses 
paid and wages too. That I am sorry 
to say didnt turn out, as Emil was 
flat busted that summer when the 
convention come so I didnt get noth- 
ing out of it at all. 

Now for the members which has 
been waiting for the low down on 
Emils experience in goat farming, 
this here is your answer. Emil always 
brags about how he made money in 
the goat business. Everything figured 
in, he probably did, but two headed 


goats is about one in a million. 





MINNESOTA AWARDS. 


John K. Andrews, of the Andrews 
Nursery Co., Faribault, Minn., was 
awarded an honorary life member- 
ship in the Minnesota Fruit Growers’ 
Association at the meeting of that 
organization January 22. Frank 
Skinner, Dropmore, Man., was given, 
in absentia, the bronze medal of the 
society. A similar award was made 
to T. L. Aamodt, of the nursery in- 
spection department. 

At a meeting of the executive 
board of the Minnesota State Horti- 
cultural Society, January 22, Louis 
Sando, formerly instructor at Uni- 
versity Farm, was appointed acting 
secretary and treasurer of the society. 
The services of R. S. Mackintosh, 
secretary for many years, will be re- 
tained in an advisory capacity. Mr. 
Mackintosh has been ill for some 
time and has found that it is impos- 
sible for him to continue the work 
as full-time secretary. 





ROSEMONT FIRE AT TYLER. 


At the Rosemont Nurseries, Tyler, 
Tex., the storage supply house was 
burned down February 6, reports 
A. L. Thompson, owner, with the 
complete loss of material and enough 
packing supplies for the present sea- 
son and longer. All orders are being 
filled as quickly as such materials as 
rope, twine, paper and labels can be 
replaced, with a delay, it was hoped, 
of no more than three or four days. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


COLONIAL GARDENS. 


We live in a section where the 
people who are _ garden-conscious 
often like to think in terms of the 
old-time gardens, either actual colo- 
nial gardens or at least pre-Civil war 
gardens. The distant past lends a 
certain glamour to the surroundings, 
sometimes real and sometimes imag- 
inary. There are still a number of 
old places here on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland that date back to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
some of which had fairly elaborate 
gardens, although none that ap- 
proached Williamsburg, the seat of 
the king’s representative in Virginia. 

The writer has made considerable 
study of what remains of these gar- 
dens, particularly of a number of the 
lesser places. The charm of these 
places, of course, arises from their 
simplicity, that came not from a su- 
perior gardening knowledge of those 
days, but as an enforced result of 
limitations of material and equip- 
ment. 

The first and most obvious feature 
is the trees. These were invariably 
planted in pairs, one each side of 





the door, amply spaced from the 
house, and then other pairs were 
We Offer — ¥ 


= 

For Spring 1943 

EVERGREENS—With a large as- 
sortment of Pyramidal Arbor- 
vitae and Pfitzer Juniper in 
grades at attractive prices. 

SHRUBBERY SHADE TREES 
APPLE, PEACH, PEAR AND 
SOUR CHERRIES in assortment. 

BARBERRY, 3-yr. transplanted— 
red and green. 

WELL BALANCED ASSORTMENT 

OF OTHER STOCK. 


Write for trade list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 











generously spaced on the lawns. 
There being then no special equip- 
ment, the trees were undoubtedly 
moved in small sizes, and as there 
was no other source, they were taken 
from the woods. The only imported 
tree in this section seems to be the 
English linden. Either the people 
in those days were not in such a 
hurry for quick shade or, what is 
more likely, only the long-lived oaks, 
etc., still survive. However, I have 
an idea they selected chiefly hard- 
woods, because some still survive in 
many important front door locations. 

There was no foundation planting 
as we know it, for the simple and ob- 
vious reason that the lawn mowers 
were sheep. The fact that the sim- 


SURPLUS LIST 
OF SCARCE ITEMS 


We have several thousand of them. 
All first-grade landscape material. 
Acer Ginnala, 5 to 6 ft.; 6 to 7 ft. 
Acer Platanoides, 1'/2 up to 2'-in. 
Acer Schwedleri, 11/2 up to 2!-in. 
Fraxinus Americana, '/) to 3-in. 
Gleditsia Inermis, 6 to 8 ft.; 2'/z-in. 
Bolleana Poplar, 1!/2 to 3-in. 
Sorbus Aucuparia, 

8 to 10 ft.; 10 to 12 ft. 
Tilia Asmericana, 

8 to 10 ft., up to 3-in. 
Tilia Vulgaris, 8 to 10 ft., up to 2-in. 
Ulmus Americana, 1!/ to 3-in. 
Prunus Padus, 5 to 6 ft.; 6 to 7 ft. 
Corylus Americana, 

4 to 5 ft.; 5 to 6 ft. 
Cotoneaster Divaricata, 

2 to 3 ft.; 3 to 4 ft. 
Ligustrum Regelianum, 2 to 3 ft. 
Eleagnus Longipes, 

4 to 5 ft.; 5 to 6 ft. 
Many other items. Write for prices. 


Hillsdale Landscape Co. 


R. R. 13, Box 158 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 
Offers rare plants 
ACER RUBRUM COLUMNARE, column 


red maple 
CERCIS CANA. ALBA, white Am. cercis 
CORNUS FLO. " SALICIFOLIA, rare dog- 


wood 
BUXUS MICROPHYLLA COMPACTA, 
rare hardy box 
Many other varieties. Send for trade catalogue 


H. J. HOHMAN, Kingsville, Md. 





HYBRID CLEMATIS — Large-flowering 
Jackmani, Henryi, Mme. 
Duchess of Edinbereh, 
Mme. Baron Veillard, Crimson King, 
Field-grown, No. 1 and medium grades. 
4-in. pot plants. 
$25.00 by the hundred; 30c each in less 





quantities. 
D. S$. GEORGE NURSERIES, Fairport, N. Y. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


2-yr. old—Strong Seedlings 


VIBURNUMS COTONEASTERS 
Lentago Acutifolia 
Molle Divaricata 
Opulus 
ARONIA BRILLIANTISSIMA 


Write for Prices 


HINSDALE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Hinsdale, Illinois 
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RHODODENDRON _ HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. Fine speci- 
men. Also fastigiata, pendula, Riv- 
ersi. 

LILACS. The best collection of choice 
varieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. Young, thrifty 
plants, selected varieties. 
LABURNUM VOSSI. Grown in 


standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 








Flowering Trees 


Crabs, Dogwoods, Thorns 
In 
Good Assortment 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Newark, New York 








Old English BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 

All slow-grown dense specimens. Red clay soil. 
Priced by height and spread. 18x12 ins. to 24x22 
ins. in unlimited quantities. Also large specimens 
up to 5 ft. Write for price list. 

BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 














Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
ursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchest 


er, Conn. 











ple lines of the old brick homesteads 
did not scream for it, as the modern 
gingerbread does, was just their good 
luck, not design. Because of the afore- 
mentioned sheep, the flower gar- 
den—and there usually was one, par- 
ticularly in slave days—was enclosed 
within a fenced area. The area was 
always geometrical, not naturalistic, 
because that again was the easiest 
and most logical manner. Because of 
sufficient labor and land, the gardens 
were usually generous in size and 
were laid out in simple geometric 
lines with little tiny box (rooted 
cuttings brought over from England) 
used to edge the paths. These gar- 
dens were usually laid out on a sim- 
ple axis from the center of either 
front door. Here I might explain 
that these homes, which are mostly 
located on property along the Ches- 
apeake bay, have two fronts, one 
facing the water, the other the land 
approach; the back door is usually 
at one end of the house. Incidentally, 
this makes a really fine type of home 
and one pleasant to landscape. 

In the gardens the paths, as paths 
of all amateurs usually are, were 
quite narrow. You can see this by 
crawling inside the old boxwood 
hedges. These old plants have trunks 
usually spaced about twelve inches 
apart in the row, with the rows usu- 
ally four feet apart. Now the plants 
in the two rows have grown together, 
with enough of the plants dying out 
to give a billowy, not too formal 
effect. There is usually nothing else 
left of these gardens except perhaps 
a pair of old Irish yews or tree 
box placed for accent. To top the 
charm, one usually finds that a few 
irregularly spaced trees have volun- 
teered in the old boxwood gardens, 
so that now there are just enough 
to break the lines. The only other 
feature planted was the formal drive- 
way, which was usually lined with 
properly spaced trees. 

Since mistakes in the use of ma- 
terial usually die young, all, if many 
were made, have long since gone. 

If in this article I have removed 
some of the glamour from these gar- 
dens, it is done entirely through an 
intense admiration, for under this 
glamour we find beautiful pictures 
created by doing the simple and ob- 
vious. By the use of ample space, 
simple lines and proper material one 
finds that time will produce some of 
the best landscape effects. E. S. H. 


BECAUSE of fuel shortage, the 
office of Herbst Bros. New York, 
will be closed Saturdays until further 
notice 
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MICHIGAN-GROWN 


SHADE TREES 
For Spring 1943 


> 
Delivery 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Per 100 
Acer Ginnala, Amur Maple 
= OP. @ inesnceknen cues S 48.00 
SOP SH Giicctesccctocvestastace 68.00 
Betula, American White Birch 
© ODD Ghee wcccesasesces . 85.00 
DU a cGwétndedbiakasa ‘ . 40.00 
Oe isn senasectanee . 60.00 
kt » | Ore .. 80.00 
Gleditsia, Triacanthos Inermis 
Thorniess Honey Locust 
COD © Ue cceséewnessceececces 75.00 
© OD BO Boe cvennenedcvacecéseve 100.00 
Platanus Occidentalis, 
American Planetree 
tS 3 see eer 90.00 
Be OR Be Becccceteacesctsenses 125.00 
Ban, Uh eeewecautneasvedesoese 225.00 
Populus Alba Bolleana, 
Bolleana Poplar 
UP & Mees eeennedeé6seen 400 50.00 
& fF YY Vee eee ee .. 6000 
oe Ot Mess asetecestopanees 80.00 


Populus Nigra Italica, 
Lombardy Poplar 





8 to 10 ft 30.00 
10 to 12 ft 40.00 
1% to 2-in 50.00 
2 to 2%-in 75.00 
ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
Per 100 
Cornus Alba, 3 to 4 ft............ $ 22.50 
Cornus Elegantissima, 2 to 3 [t.. 27.50 
Cotoneaster Divaricata 
SOP © Miracewccccessecerecccese 25.00 
SOD 6 Bie ccvccvacdcoscssceses 30.00 
4 to 5 ft 35.00 
Hydrangea P. G. 
De Oy WE Gis An dcecnedsecdaceunes 22.50 
Lilac Villosa, Late White Lilac 
OD Bh Gin ce eveoncacnesecss<s 30.00 
kK. Vieginalie 
> Ob @ Mibeceseas ee 27.50 
3 = : ft Fore ateande 35.00 
Rhus Cettnus, Perste Peas 
3 to 4 ft. 30.00 
Sn i Miidtenriséhen as aks 35.00 
D OD © Gicceneccss 45.00 
Rosa Magee | Rubra 
RR eer 25.00 
18 to 24-in 20.00 
Viburnum Opulus, 2 to 3 tt ben en’ 20.00 
Dentatum, 3 to 4 ft.. ... 8000 
Lamtama, 4 to & ft...........<. 40.00 
Americana, 2 to 3 ft........... 25.00 
45.00 


Lentage, 3 to 4 ft............. 35.00 
Sterilis, 4 to & ft......cccceees 


We have many other varieties of trees 
and shrubs in quantity and we cordially 
invite your inquiries on any items in 
which you are interested. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 


Romeo, Michigan 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 

38 So. Elm St. P. 0. Box 285 

WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
Representing 

A Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 

Barnes Brothers — bh: Co., Ine. 
ee 7° Co., Ine. 

. N. Pierson, 
A complete R. of well grown Le a material 
Evergreens and Lining-out St 









LAKE’S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


A general and complete assortment 
of choice NURSERY STOCK 
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Chinese Chestnut 


CHESTNUTS IN MICHIGAN. 


I have followed with considerable 
interest the various comments in the 
American Nurseryman about the 
Chinese chestnut. 

Last spring I was sent scion wood 
of several Chinese chestnut trees 
through the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, among which 
were some marked “Hemming No. 3, 
5, 15 and 16.” These were sent me 
by C. A. Reed, associate pomologist, 
bureau of plant industry station, 
Beltsville, Md., and by Dr. H. L. 
Crane, also of that station. 

After reading Mr. Stokes’ remarks 
I wrote him, and he informs me he 
also received similar wood, and the 
wood marked “Hemming” is from 
Ernest Hemming’s trees. Apparently 
it can be concluded that Mr. Hem- 
ming does have some desirable seed- 
lings that have done remarkably well 
as to uniformity in size of nut, etc. 
And there is good reason for this rec- 
ognition, for all Chinese chestnuts 
do not do so well. 

I have raised seedlings, and they 
are likely to produce nuts varying 
greatly in size and flavor. Some, 
while fine-appearing, are unduly bit- 
ter in flavor. It seems that the small 
nuts are often sweet. Hence arises 
the great need of careful selection 
of seedlings producing nuts that are 
sweet and large. 

I have one tree that bears a small 
nut that rarely has more than one 
nut to the bur. This is merely a 
freak case, showing to what extremes 
a seedling will venture. Nevertheless, 
the seedlings are interesting, but I 
would not recommend them at all. 
They often bear when 3 or 4 years 
old, when they are hardly head- 
high. 

There is a Chinese chestnut plant- 
ing near here, on the Michigan State 
College farm (W. K. Kellogg plant- 
ing), East Lansing, Mich., which 
contains mostly seedlings. I am in- 
formed much of this material came 
through the ‘United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and from the 
Carroll D. Bush Nursery, Eagle 
Creek, Ore. Almost all the trees are 
in bearing. Some seem to bear heav- 
ily each year, while others alternate. 
Some bear large burs, but sparsely. 
What, I believe, is most noticeable 
about them is the great variation in 
size of burs, their number and the 
shape of the tree. Trees that bear 
lightly do not arch downward grace- 


fully, but are still seeking the sky. 
Of course, as they become older, 
they may bear better, but it seems 
doubtful. They have now been 
planted some fourteen years. 

They are notably blight-resistant, 
but not immune, for a blight canker 
may be present on a tree trunk and 
seem to do little harm for several 
years. There are cases I have seen 
where the canker has girdled the 
young tree shortly, causing the tree 
to die to the crown in a relatively 
quick time. 

It is claimed Chinese chestnuts do 
well on a sandy loam, but a good 
oak and hickory soil, a stony clay 
here, seems quite desirable. What 
I think is most important is a rule 
that applies to the planting of 
peaches—that is, good air drainage. 
The Chinese chestnut will freeze out 
badly in a frost pocket. This is gen- 
erally a hollow, and it may be a 
result of late growth and improper 
hardening. 


Late spring frost will occasionally 
nip the new growth, but this is so 
rare that it is hardly worth con- 
sidering. It did happen here May 
12, 1938, and again the next night, 
May 13. 

Gilbert Becker, 
Climax, Mich. 





HELP PLANT AIR FIELD. 


Generous donations of Florida 
nurserymen have contributed much 
to the grounds improvement project 
at the army air forces flexible gun- 
nery school at Tyndall field in Flor- 
ida, according to recent announce- 
ment. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Capt. Charles F. Brunner, grounds 
engineer there, in mid-December 
made known plans to improve the 
post, and newspapers throughout 
Florida published ‘the story. Con- 
tributions of shrubbery, plants and 
flowers immediately followed, and at 
the end of January the minimum 
value of the gifts was estimated at 
more than $2,500. 

Charles R. Reiff, of the Chipola 
Nurseries, Marianna, was the most 
generous donor, with gifts approxi- 
mating $2,000. Another sizable con- 
tribution, requiring several trucks to 
transport, was made by William 
Morar, of the Wayside Nurseries & 
Florists, Panama City. B. J. 





PALMER THAWS OUT. 


The tribulations of a nurseryman 
in the far northern part of the coun- 
try are described by J. R. Palmer, 
Blackduck, Minn., whose firm, J. F. 
Palmer & Son, has supplied the trade 
with evergreen seedlings. He writes: 
“My advertisement in two issues of 








REMOVAL 
SALE 


We are obliged to vacate 142 
acres of land, where we are grow- 
ing a general line of Ornamental 
Nursery Stock. Also Lining-out 
and Mail-order Grades at prices 
far below the usual wholesale 
price. 


Send Us Your Want List. 


MAYWOOD NURSERY CO. 





Maywood, Ill. 





30,000 
NORWAY SPRUCE 
4-year Transplants (2-2) 
Per 100 Per 1000 
ce Lp eS $3.75 $16.00 


200,000 COLORADO 
BLUE SPRUCE 


2-year seedlings (2-0) 


Per 100 Per 1000 
ba tee $2.00 $9.00 


Seedlings grown from seeds from 
cones hand-picked from blue trees in 


Colorado. 
Bed-run 
All Michigan-grown 
F.o.b. Fennville, Mich. 
Shipped April 1 to May 15. 


Prices of other Pines, 
Spruces and Firs on request. 


Walter A. Studley Nursery 


Dept. AN, Fennville, Mich. 








VIBURNUM CARLESI 


Own-root Stock. 
No understocks to sprout. More 
bloom. More graceful habit of growth 


than grafted plants. Each 
yt, BO 0D 36 finances nssinenes $2.00 
nl ee ee 1,30 
et kL | ee 85 
¢ wt TS |) 65 
ro oe), lf Dl ee -50 


Balling extra. 


CHASE NURSERY. CoO. 
Chase, Ala. 
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3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 


Large stock of — 


Juniper Virginiana 


3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft. 5 to 6 ft., 
6 to 7 ft. 
Juniper Scopulorum 
Sneed’s Silver 
3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft., 5 to 6 ft. 


Chandler's Silver 
ft., 5 to 6 ft. 


Also complete stock of other Junipers 


and Arbor-vitaes listed in our Fall 
1942 list. 
Per 1000 
Juniper Grafts ...................... $225.00 
Biota Grafts............... 200.00 
Select Chinese Elm 
Se £2....x... $200.00 
je } See . 275.00 
5 ff, See 350.00 


SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P.O. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








100 Red Oak, ea 
8 to 9 ft.. and 9 to 


5 to 6 ft., and 6 to7 


75 Liquidambar, 6 to 
100 Azalea Vaseyi, ea. 

2 to 3 ft., and 3 to 4 
50 Juniperus Rigida, 


SPRING SURPLUS 


7 to 8 ft. 
300 Enkianthus, 4 to 5 ft. 


200 Wistaria Multijuga, 
100 Wistaria Chinensis, Spec. 


Other good items, write for prices. 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 


245 Brimfield Rd., W 


10 ft. 


ft. 

5 to 7 ft. 
6x6 ft. 
8 ft., br. 

1% to 2 ft. 
ft. 

6 to 8 ft. 


ethersfield, Conn. 








tis Palustris (Forget 
rum dark shades, 


Diener’s Giant Shasta 
Subulata lavender. 


berries Sen. Dunlap, 
Waysata everbearing. 
These are husky, 





Due to our location we can furnish dor- 
mant stock up to June 1 or later. 


PERENNIALS 


Gaillardia Portola hybrids, 2-yr. Myoso- 
Lupine Polyphyllus 
Russell and Robinson hybrids, 2 and 3-yr 
Carnation Grenadin red, yellow and pink 
Sedum Stolonifera 
Rosea and many other varieties. 


transplanted plants. 


J. J. Nigard & Son 
Herbster, Wis. 


me-not), Pyreth- 


Daisy, 2-yr. Phlox 
Straw- 


Beaver, Dorsett, 








The HOME of 


BETTER NEW PERENNIALS 


Originators— Disseminators 
CORLISS BROS. INC., NURSERIES 


310 Reynard St., 








Gloucester, Mass. 









CARROLL GARDENS 





New and Better Hardy Plants 
Introduci 
RUDBECKIA WHITE LUSTRE 


SPECIAL NOVELTY LIST 
Ready Now. Send for it. 


eee 


Westminster, Md. 








the American Nurseryman brought 
orders from all states west of and in- 
cluding New York in such numbers 
that we worked almost night and 
day to fill them. We sent out our 
last order at noon December 18. I 
paid the help and locked the door 
and went home. I can only reach 
my home in summer by motorboat 
and in winter on snowshoes or skis. 
Shortly after Christmas I hurt myself 
and was unable to do a thing for 
three weeks. The latter half of Jan- 
uary was very cold, 30 to 35 degrees 
below zero every day but one, when 
it got up to 10 below. My three sons 
are now away in the service, and I 
have no one to help me, and there is 
no one to hire.” 


VICTORY GARDEN INSTITUTE. 


At a two-day conference of per- 
sons interested in victory gardening, 
held at New York January 28 and 29, 
twenty-four directors were elected to 
formulate plans for the National Vic- 
tory Garden Institute. Held in the 
rooms of the Horticultural Society of 
New York, the meeting was ad- 
dressed by Richardson Wright, chair- 
man of the society; H. W. Hoch- 
baum, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Paul C. Stark, 
acting chairman, and Andrew S. 
Wing, acting secretary of the insti- 
tute, as well as several state leaders 
in the victory garden movement. 

While no definite program was 
laid out, the proposal is that the in- 
stitute, with funds obtained from 
sponsors among the general public, 
will further the victory garden move- 
ment in ways beyond the scope of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which last year fostered 
the undertaking. 

Among the directors chosen were 
Thomas J. Watson, president of In- 
ternational Business Machines Co.; 
Walter D. Fuller, president of the 
Curtis Publishing Co.; Horace M. Al- 
bright, vice-president of the United 
States Potash Co.; Delos James, 
chairman of the agricultural commit- 
tee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; J. L. McCaffery, director 
of the Farm Equipment Institute, and 
Louis Bromfield, author. 

Among the directors well known 
to the trade are Leonard H. Vaughan, 
Paul C. Stark, Andrew S. Wing, 
Arno H. Nehrling, Eugene S. Boer- 
ner, W. Ray Hastings, Richardson 
Wright, F. F. Rockwell, David Bur- 
pee and B. S. Pickett. 

Among those in the trade attend- 
ing the meeting were Eugene S. 
Boerner, W. Ray Hastings, David 
Burpee, Robert Pyle, Frank S. LaBar, 
Robert H. Roland, Morris Gross and 
Milton Carleton. 
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LINING-OUT STOCK 


250 at 1000 rate 


Berberis thunbergi Per 100 Per 1000 
17,500 4to6 ims. ....... $0.60 § 5.00 


Cornus florida 


1,800 6 to 8 ing...... 1.25 10.00 
3,900 8 to 10 ins....... 1.75 15.00 
2,700 10 to 12 ims....... 2.25 20.00 
Cornus mas 
See OOS © Os wwsen cece 3.00 ones 
Se OO Si ewkcsnsaee 4.50 40.00 
Crataegus Lis 
600 4 to 6 ins........... 1.75 15.06 
200 6 to 8 ims........... 2.00 oebe 
Crataegus punctata 
 O:0 Miers cenca 2.00 osee 
230 8 to 10 ins........ 2.50 acne 
330 12 to 18 ims......... 3.00 27.50 
Crataegus tomentosa 
1,200 4 to 6 ins...... 175 15.00 
1,300 6 to 8 ims...... 2.00 17.50 
950 8 to 10 ins...... 2.50 22.50 
400 10 to 12 ins...... 3.00 27.50 
Mineaquus angustifolia 
to 6 ims...... 60 5.00 
1,000 $ So 8 Mi.ccce 1.25 10.00 
1,300 8 to 10 ins...... 1.75 15.00 
Elaeagnus umbellata 
230 12 to 18 ima..... 2.50 


Euonymus europaeus 


2,200 2 to 4 ims...... 1.25 10 
1,700 4 to 6 ins..... 1.50 12 
1,100 6 to 8 ing..... 1.75 15 

750 8 to 10 ins...... 2.25 20. 


4 to 6 ins...... 
300 SW & Bh. ccs 
Eatteetinte amabilis 
000 8 to 10 ins..... 
see coronaria 
300 6 to 
300 


Malus arnoldiana, seedlings 
700 


~~ 
a 
——— 
wee 


ES 
: ae 8 Be Sar! 
S235 22 8 SE 3323 


ye 
E 
- 


BOW © Wihseces -85 7. 

800 4 to 6 CRB. cccce 1.25 10. 
770 6 to 8 ims...... 1.75 15. 
450 8 to 10 ins...... 2.25 20. 
25 


420 10 to 12 ins...... 
Photinia villosa 
100 4 to 


6 ins... 2.00 
Rosa rubiginosa 
600 4 to 6 ins.... 1.25 10.00 
700 6 to 8 ins...... 1.75 15.00 
450 8 to 10 ing...... 2.25 20.00 
Sorbus aucuparia 
SOS © BiRiecccs 1.25 10.00 
r $70 6 to 8 ins... 1.50 12.50 
1,900 8 to 10 ins...... 2.00 17.50 
Syringa, hybrid seedlings 
300 2 to 4 ins..... 2.25 20.00 
Viburnum cassinoides 
330 2 to 4 ins...... 1.50 12.50 
Viburnum dentatum 
670 to 6 ins. 1.50 12.50 
1,000 6 to 8 ins..... 2.00 17.50 
1,780 8 to 10 ins...... 2.50 22.50 
1,120 10 to 12 ins...... 3.00 27.50 
Viburnum lantana 
3,000 2 to 4 ins...... 1.50 12.50 
3,700 4 to 6 ing...... 2.00 17.50 
3,900 6 to 8 ims...... 2.50 22.50 
1,450 8 to 10 inms...... 3.25 30.00 








I.E. ILGENFRITZ SONS CO. 





simce /84%7° MICHICAN 


MONROE 





POLYGONUM AUBERTI 


Per 100 Per 1000 
2 years, No. 1 160.00 
2 years, medium 120.00 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 


Painesville, Ohio 








CLEMATIS and 
ORNAMENTAL VINES 


Write for Trade List. 
JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Fairport, N. Y. 














Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


TEST EVERGREENS 
FOR CROWN GALL. 


The seriousness of crown gall as 
a disease of woody plants produced 
by nurseries continues to stimulate 
scientific endeavor, particularly to 
learn what species of plants, other 
than those already well known to 
be so, are susceptible to crown gall 
infection and are likely on that ac- 
count to give more or less trouble 
in propagation. Latest of many re- 
ports bearing on this phase of the 
crown gall problem is one by Dr. 
Clayton O. Smith, plant pathologist 
at the University of California's cit- 
rus experiment station, in which are 
given the results of a long series of 
inoculations of evergreen species 
grown by western nurseries. 

The evergreens inoculated by Dr. 
Smith were representatives of three 
of the evergreen families. In the 
taxaceae, tests were made of Cepha- 
lotaxus fortunei, Podocarpus elonga- 
ta, P. macrophylla, Taxus baccata 
erecta, T. brevifolia, T. cuspidata, T. 
media and Torreya californica. Of 
these, only Cephalotaxus fortunei, 
Podocarpus macrophylla and Taxus 
cuspidata failed to react positively to 
the inoculations. Hence, these spe- 
cies may be immune, and Podocarpus 
elongata can be considered highly 
resistant, since only three takes 
were obtained on it in 145 trials. 

In the taxodiaceae, tests were 
made of Cryptomeria japonica, C. 
japonica elegans, Cunninghamia lan- 
ceolata, Sciadopitys verticillata, Se- 
quoia gigantea, S. sempervirens, Tax- 
odium distichum and T. mucronatum. 
Of these only the cryptomerias and 
the taxodiums failed to give positive 
takes. On each of the other four 
species galls were readily produced, 
Cunninghamia lanceolata and Se- 
quoia gigantea seeming quite suscep- 
tible and giving nine and six takes 
out of forty and thirty-five tests, 
respectively. 

In the pinanceae, tests were made 
of five species of abies—cephalonica, 
concolor, firma, holophylla and neph- 
rolepis. Only on the last-named of 
these were no takes obtained. The 
other species all gave at least one 
or two takes, and A. concolor gave 
five takes in thirty-seven trials. 

Most susceptible to crown gall of 
all the above species was Taxus bac- 


cata erecta. On it, fifty takes were 
obtained in eighty trials, and the galls 
that developed from the takes quick- 
ly reached sizes of one-half to three- 
quarters inch. Second in suscepti- 
bility was Torreya californica, on 
which seven takes were obtained in 


fifteen trials. a eo 


MOSAIC, NEW VIRUS OF ELM. 


Reporting through the proceed- 
ings of the National Shade Tree 
Conference, Dr. Paul J. Tilford, of 
the Ohio agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, has announced the occurrence 
in eastern states of a new disease of 
the American elm, to which he has 
given the name elm mosaic. At pres- 
ent, Dr. Tilford states, this disease is 
not to be considered serious, since in 
nature it spreads slowly and the num- 
ber of trees known to be affected by 
it is not large. 

From a distance, diseased trees may 
often be distinguished by a tendency 
of the leaves to occur in tufts or 
bunches. While some of the leaves 
on a diseased tree are normal in size 


EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK 


From beds lined out Spring 1942 








JUNIPER—46 to 9 inches Per 100 
EN . noc peb.ceetaseesed $10.00 
1000 Bar Harbor .............. 10.00 
Ape aers 12.50 
EE sins cen con het ngs a 08 10.50 
1000 Sabina Hor. Glauca....... 10.00 
1000 Von Ehron ............... 12.50 

THUJA—6 to 9 inches 
1500 Pyramidalis .............. 10.00 
FO eee 10.00 


TAXUS—-inch pots, 6 to 9 inches 


BORD GOD a oc cewcccccccseces 15.00 
1000 Cuspidata ................ 15.00 
SOOO ME ccsuccosveseccsace 15.00 
1000 Intermedia ............... 15.00 


Complete line of 1943 Evergreen grafts 
and rooted cuttings ready May 1. Also 
l-year fruit and ornamentals. 


We know our stock will please you. 


ELMHURST NURSERIES 


245 Forest Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. 








CORNUS 
FLORIDA RUBRA 


Per 100 
2to3ft., puddled roots, $50.00 


3 to 4 ft., puddled roots, 60.00 


ATHENS NURSERY C0. 
Athens, Ga. 
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and texture, others on the same tree 
will be abnormally large or small, 
stiff, and often distorted and mis- 
shapen. Typically, the small leaves 
show a yellow and green mottling 
such as is usually suggestive of a 
virus or mosaic disease, and this mot- 
tling is accompanied by a marked 
roughening, or rugosity, of the leaf 
blade. Brooming of the branches may 
occur to a moderate extent, account- 
ing for the bunching of the leaves. 
No discoloration of the bark or wood 
is to be found in either the tops or 
roots of affected trees, but the 
wood seems dry and often is brittle. 
The extent to which these symptoms 
show varies from tree to tree and 
even on the same tree from year to 
year. 


Elm mosaic does not cause the sud- 
den death of trees—in fact, no 
instance of an infected tree’s dying 
from the disease is known—but trees 
that have become infected decline in 
vigor from year to year. The gradual 
thinning of foliage and dying of scat- 
tered branches take place, tending 
to render a tree unsightly, an effect 
heightened by the yellow cast of the 
mottled foliage. 


The first case of elm mosaic was 
observed in 1927, at Cleveland, O. 
Since that time, infected trees have 
been seen in several other locations 


COLLECTED STOCK 


Per 100 Per 1000 





Ligustrum Sinense, 
South Privet. 
8 ) eae $0.50 $ 2.50 
15 to 30 ins............ 1.00 6.00 

Aronia Arbutifolia, 

Red Chokeberry. 


Be Ob Oe Miavcscseccan 1.00 5.00 
24 to 30 ins., clumps, 
SEE noch bade te oee 7.00 60.00 


Azalea Calendulacea, 
Flame Azalea. 
2 to 3 ft., clumps, 6 canes 
or more, bloom buds. 22.50 200.00 
Calycanthus Floridus, 
Sweet Shrub. 


2 to 3 ft., well br...... 6.00 50.00 
3 to 4 ft., well br...... 9.00 75.00 
Rhus Copallina, Shining Sumac. 
2to3ft.,.3canesormore 7.00 
Rhus Canadensis, 
Aromatica Sweet Sumac. 
18 to 24 ins., clumps, 
3 canes or more..... 7.00 60.00 
2 to 3 ft., clumps, 
3 canes or more..... 9.00 80.00 


Symphoricarpos Vulgaris, 

Coralberry. 

2 to 3 ft., br., clumps.. 9.00 75.00 
Viburnum Prunifolium, 


Black Haw. 
2 to 3 ft., well br...... 7.00 65.00 
3 to 4 ft., well br...... 9.00 85.00 


Lonicera Halliana, 
Hall's Honeysuckle. 


12 to 24 ins., clumps... 2.00 15.00 
NURSERY-GROWN STOCK 
Azalea Calendulacea, Per 100 

Flame Azalea. 
12 to 24 ins., transplants........ $15.00 
Cornus Florida, 


White-flowering Dogwood. 


18 to 24 ins., l-yr. seedlings..... 2.00 

2 to 3 ft., 1-yr. seedlings........ 3.00 

Selected Grafting Grade........ 2.50 
Cercis Canadensis, Red bud. 

12 to 18 ins., 1-yr. seedlings.... 1.00 

18 to 24 ins., 1l-yr. seedlings.... 1.50 

2 to 3 ft., l-yr. seedlings........ 2.50 


0. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 


Box 545 MeMinnville, Tenn. 
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GROW XMAS 
" pOREST TREES 


Write Today for Special 
Christmas Tree Bulletin and 
Complete Forest Tree Price 
List. 






Per 1000 
2-yr. American Red Pine......... $10.00 
2-yr. Austrian Pine ..........200¢ 15.00 
2-yr. Colo. Blue Spruce.......... 10.00 
S-9m. eet DERO ébcccsceaseckes 15.00 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
Indiana, Penna. 





EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








. * 
Juniper Glauca Hetzi 
Will become a leading oesavern. 
hae 4 ry — it. 

LINERS, T., 
$17.50 a 100. $160.00 per 1000. 
Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 
Fairview, Pa. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 
B & B EVERGREENS 


Write for our complete catalogue 


T. G. OWEN & SON, INC. 


South's Largest Florists and Nurserymen 
Columbus, Miss. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








Get to know Leghorn’s for your 
QUALITY EVERGREENS 
Write for our prices on 
First-class Nursery Stock 
from liners to landscape specimens. 

We specialize in Evergreens. 


Leghorn’s Evergreen Nurseries “cou: 








AMUR RIVER NORTH PRIVET CUTTINGS 


Let us make ap your cuttings from our tried and 
proven Mother Blocks. Genuine Amur River North 
Privet. All cuttings hand sorted. 

$2.00 per 1000; 5000 or more, $1.00 per 1000. 

Cash with order. Packing free. 
Privet is scarce—grow your own. Order at once! 


ALTA VISTA NURSERIES, Davenport, lowa 














OTT \ 
| . EAD QUARTERS FOR ANTED 
EVERGREEN GY SHRUB LINERS, 

re mes ou c0" Unite” 


FIND np ' 




















in Ohio and in other eastern states. 
The nature of the disease was not in- 
vestigated until 1939, when, in June, 
Dr. Tilford and Dr. Roger Swingle 
grafted twenty-two young American 
elms with patches of bark secured 
from diseased trees at Cleveland. By 
June, 1940, nineteen of these trees 
were showing the symptoms typical 
of mosaic, while certain check trees 
and those on which grafts were un- 
successful remained healthy. In 1940, 
more healthy trees were grafted with 
patches of bark taken from the nine- 
teen young trees to which the disease 
had been transferred experimentally, 
and these new trees bore typical 
symptoms of mosaic in the spring of 
1941. Attempts to transmit elm mo- 
saic by means of root grafts have 
failed, as have also attempts to trans- 
mit it by sap transfers and other 
means. 

How the disease is spread natural- 
ly remains a matter for conjecture. 
Instances have been observed of 
trees’ being diseased for years while 
other near-by trees remain healthy. 
But in other instances, healthy trees 
growing near infected trees have de- 
veloped mosaic symptoms. No means 
of prevention or control for elm 
mosaic have yet been developed. 


L. R. T. 


EASE PLANT IMPORT RULE. 


P. N. Annand, chief of the bu- 
reau of entomology and plant quar- 
antine, has issued the following an- 
nouncement: 

P. Q. C. A. 278, revised, listed 
for representative genera of plants 
for propagation purposes the quan- 
tity limits which any individual might 
import during any current fiscal year. 
B. E. P. Q. 523, effective May 11, 
1942, added a supplemental list of 
genera with their corresponding 
quantity limits and provided for a 
twenty-five per cent increase in the 
limits fixed by both the original and 
supplemental lists, effective July 1, 
1942. It is now proposed to in- 
crease the quantity limits already 
authorized by sixty per cent. 

B. E. P. Q. 523 is amended, ef- 
fective January 16, 1943, to increase 
the quantity limits specified in 319.37- 
14a for both the original list and the 
supplemental list effective May 11, 
1942, by sixty per cent. 


C. W. M. HESS represented New 
Jersey nurserymen at a luncheon of 
100 persons at Bamberger’s, Newark, 
N. J., February 9, to plan the victory 
garden program for the coming season 
in the state. 
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JEWELL 


Ornamental 


and 
Tree Seedlings 


Per 100 Per 1000 








12 to 18 ine .......-+-+- $1.80 $15.00 
SB OD BE TEE: cvcsecccccces 2.50 20.00 
B Op & TE. cvcceccesccess 3.50 30.06 
S OP. Bee Socncvcsaesdes - err 
, Paper or Canoe. 
© OD Be OEE. ccccccccsces 2.00 18.00 
BS Ge 2B OBE. cccccccecece 2.50 22.00 
18 to a TD eoccncesesee 3.50 30.00 
SGP Gs wusevccesecscs 5.00 40.00 
Box Elder. 
BD OD © Bes dcvccccsecnses 1.50 12.00 
BOD 6 GE cocceccosovess 2.00 16.00 
© OO © GE coccccececoces ae = ee ees 
Buckthorn, Cathartica. 
BS OD BO GAR. cccccccececs 1.20 10.00 
BS Co BE ORS. .ccccccccces 1.80 15.00 
2 a sepsocsenn dees 2.20 18.00 
Buckthorn, Frangula. 
Be GD BPE cocoscesecce 2.00 18.00 
18 to 24 ime ......22-00s 2.50 22.00 
SOS BU Ge sdasuncuestasa 3.50 30.00 
Cc Arbor 
12 to 18 ins. 6.00 
18 to 24 ins. . 9.00 
2 to 3 ft. 12.00 
3 to 4 ft. 16.00 
Elm, American 
2 to 3 ft 10.00 
3 to 4 ft 15.00 
4 to 6 ft 25.00 
S 0B 6 Be cccvccsegceccse MD 30 a 00 02 
4 to 5 ft, bramched..... 7.50 } ..... 
5 to 6 ft., branched.....12.00 ..... 
Elm, Chinese. 
2 to 3 ft. 10.00 
3 to 4 ft 15.00 
4 to 6 ft 25.00 
5 to 6 ft 40.00 
4 to 5 ft., branched..... 9.00 ..... 
§ to 6 ft., branched.....15.00 ..... 
k ° 
Be GD EOE ccccscvesecs 2.00 18.00 
Pe Ge Getivceseantan 2.50 22.00 
PO codec suzeeauee 3.50 30.00 
Horsechestnut (Ohio Buckeye). 
© OD ES OER. cccccccesece 1.50 12.00 
BS OS Be OU we ccanvcoseste 2.00 16.00 
Se GP MED cococccedoes 3.00 25.00 
DGD Ee adebesctcccnes Gee seece 
. Honey. 
a SE ooccccesesas 1.50 12.00 
Sa Wh sbbeacocashace 2.50 20.00 
S Ob OE cnvecesecescece SEP secce 
DOO OO scncoccceesess 2.50 20.00 
BS OD SE vocvcocccsscccs 3.50 30.00 
GOP WO pcandepeneseas ae §6=s- ees es 
4 to 6 ft., branched..... OEP seces 
Masta, ae 
oveeccecsecese 1.50 12.00 
H S : fe nétossounnnsese 2.20 18.00 
SOP BU cocecesesebdese 3.00 25.00 
SOD 6 BE. ncccccccdecccs ae § ecece 
4 to 5 ft., branched..... \-. rere 
5 to 6 ft., branched..... ae - ewvese 
Mountain Ash, European. 
SED BEE cccvcccccese 1.80 15.00 
SE CDSE TOG scccccccsces 2.50 20.00 
18 to 24 ims. .........6. 3.50 30.00 
2 to DS eapebenscuuted wee s euses 
Mal , Ri 
18 to gx 1.50 12.00 
DS GPO ccsvecetcnccss 1.80 15.00 
S GOES waconcsevesses 2.50 20.00 
4 to & ft. ae eases 
Olive. 
Se GPU coscceassees 2.50 26.00 
SOS BGs. nccsceseccesce 3.50 30.00 
3 to 4 ft., branched..... | 
4 to 5 ft., branched..... rr 
(Mollis _— Punctata). 
12 to 18 i 20.00 
18 to 24 - -_ 25.00 
Oe Ge eccvecesecccee. desen 
BU OM avescbsbancess _. sdece 





All the above listed liners are in stor- 
age in quantity and can be shipped on 
short notice. 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 
Lake City, Minnesota 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


What’s New in War Control Orders 


ON NONDEFERRABLE LIST. 


Early this month newspapers dis- 
played headlines about nonessential 
workers over the story that selective 
boards have been instructed to put in 
the army after April 1 any physically 
fit men between the ages of 18 and 
38 who have not by that time left 
certain types of employment for jobs 
in war industries, even if they are 
married and have dependent chil- 
dren. 

Actually the order is intended to 
drive into war industries all men able 
to perform that type of work. The 
occupations listed are those consid- 
ered to be not directly necessary to 
the war effort and they seem to be 
occupations that can be filled by 
women or older men. On the list 
of wholesale and retail trades are 
florists, and on the list of other non- 
deferrable occupations are “garden- 
ers.” It is assumed that the latter 
means gardeners on private estates, 
in parks and institutions, and about 
industrial plants. Probably the so- 
called wheelbarrow landscape gar- 
deners come in this classification, as 
well as the employees of firms doing 
only a planting and maintenance 
business. 

As a matter of fact, not many men 
of draft age, married or unmarried, 
remain in flower shops or on garden- 
ers’ crews. The able-bodied male 
employees have long since been at- 
tracted by the high wages in war 
industries. Youthful owners have in 
many instances left for service, turn- 
ing over the management to others 
or disposing of the business. There 
may be a few more who will do like- 
wise before April 1, but the number 
cannot be large. 

By this time every American is 
alive to the need of his or her per- 
sonally sharing in the war effort. 
Civilians, like our soldiers, must 
serve in the most effective places. 
Able-bodied men who remain at 
home because of a family should be 
in the places where they can con- 
tribute most to winning the war. 
Their places will be filled by persons 
not so qualified, as has been done on 
a large scale already in this field, so 
that homes and gardens can continue 
to be brightened by flowers and 
shrubs. 

Chairman McNutt made it plain 
that the commission's action was only 
the beginning. “This is the first list,” 
he said. “It is not the permanent list. 
It will be enlarged.” 


It is not the commission's inten- 
tion to leave the industries named 
without employees, he explained. 
“Those jobs can be filled with 
women and older and handicapped 
workers,” Chairman McNutt said. 


THE 48-HOUR WEEK. 


Because the President's order was 
so broad and its enforcement provi- 
sions were so indirect, the application 
of the executive order issued Febru- 
ary 9 to establish a minimum 48-hour 
work week has brought several in- 
terpretive announcements from Paul 
V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

First of all, the order is stated to 
apply only in thirty-two areas where 
labor shortages exist, and in those 
areas it applies to all employment. 
The areas are indicated by the fol- 
lowing list of cities: 


Bath, Maine Manitowoc, Wis. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Sterling, Ill. 
Hartford, Conn. Brunswick, Ga. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Macon, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Panama City, Fla. 
Pascagoula, Miss. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Ogden, Utah. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Portland, Ore. 
Dayton, O. San Diego, Cal. 
Detroit, Mich. Seattle, Wash. 


But it is further stated, “No em- 
ployer should prior to March 31 re- 
lease workers for the purpose of at- 
taining the 48-hour week.” If by 
that day the employer has not at- 
tained a 48-hour week without 


New Britain, Conn. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Somerville, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Elkton, Md. 
Hampton Roads, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Akron, O. 


the need for releasing workers for 
other employment, he is to consult 
with the area director of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

In a series of questions and an- 
swers covering this order, released 
February 11, there appeared the per- 
tinent query “Should a store or office 
now working employees less than 
forty-eight hours go up to forty- 
eight hours at once?” and the reply 
was “Yes, but only if going to forty- 
eight hours would result in more 
effective use of employees, or if it 
would avert employment of addition- 
al employees. However, the purpose 
of the order is to release workers for 
war and essential jobs. Mere increase 
of hours that will not result in this 
was not intended.” 


LIMIT METAL STRAP. 


Metal strapping on containers was 
limited to certain kinds of commer- 
cial uses by conservation order 
M-261, issued January 25 by the di- 
rector general for operations. Purpose 
of the order is to conserve metals by 
eliminating the use of metal strap- 
ping in lightweight shipments, ex- 
cept where necessary. 

The original order would have 
prevented the use of metal strap on 
cases of nursery stock, but an amend- 
ment issued February 4, adding the 
word “or” at the end of paragraph 1 
below, removed that restriction. 

The order applies to iron, steel or 
other metal wire or band reinforce- 








HOBBS 


APPLE, 1 and 2-yr., leading varieties. 
ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH—BIRCH, 
Cut-leaf Weeping—WHITE DOG. 
WOOD — GINKGO — NORWAY 
and SOFT MAPLE —PIN, RED, 
BURR and WHITE OAK—LOM- 
BARDY POPLAR — REDBUD — 
SWEET GUM— CRATAEGUS — 
THURLOW WILLOW. 
BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH. 

PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport Indiana 


Oldest and largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875. 


ATHENS NURSERY CO. 


Athens, Ala. 





Chamaecyparis plumosa Per 100 
BS. Bites 6 OD B Mis cccccscccs $6.00 
On Bee B WD BO Mic ccs ccecves 10.00 

Ch yparis pl aurea 
Rope, PGs 6 OD BS Mc ccccccccce 6.00 
SPO re Ses BE OD BO TB ccccccccccoce 10.00 

Juniperus communis Ashfordi 
ae Mae Oe Oe Be Bc wcccecosce 10.00 

Juniperus communis 
1-yr., F.G., 8 to 10 ins............ 6.00 
2-yr., T., 12 to 16 ims............ 10.00 

Juniperus communis hibernica 
i-yr.,¥.G., 6 to 8 ime.......cessee 5.00 
t-yr., F.G., 8 te 20 tme.....cccece 6.00 

Juniperus canadensis 
hh ch i Oe Oe icccescascenes 6.00 
es ey OP BP Mascon ccenser 7.50 

Juniperus excelsa stricta 
Rom, BA, OBO GS Bs oc ccccccss 5.00 
R-78., UG, 6 ORS B..c cccccccee 6 
Bees Dee SD BP MBs wcccccdccns 10.00 

Juniperus horizontalis plumosa (Andorra) 
i-yr., F.G., 6 te 8 IMM. ccccccscces 4.00 
Bie Bee GOD. BO Mc cccccccccss 7.50 
Be: Bes BO Oe BS MB eee cccccces 10.00 

Juniperus sabina 
S-Ft., TE, 8 00 6 Ime... 2ccsccess BED 


All liners rooted in open field. 
No packing charges when cash with order. 
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SHRUBS 


Variety Size Per 100 
Amorpha fruticosa ..... 2to3 ft. $14.00 
Callicarpa purpurea ....2to3ft. 14, 
Cotoneaster acutifolia ...2to3ft. 16.00 
Cotoneaster divaricata ..2to3ft. 28.00 
Cydonia japonica .......2to3ft. 15.00 


Desmodium pendulifiorum ..No.1 16.00 
Deutzia Pride of Roches- 


GOP cccccccesccesessece 2to3ft. 14.00 
Elaeagnus angustifolia ..4to5 ft. 20.00 
Lonicera syringantha ...3to4ft. 20.00 
Lonicera tart. rosea... . . 2to3ft. 14.00 
Lonicera tart. rubra 

(Wheeling) ..........2to3ft. 15.00 
Syringa vulgaris ........ 2to3ft. 14.00 
Philadelphus virginal ..2to3ft. 30.00 
Prunus newport ........ 4to5ft. 40.00 
Prunus triloba ......... Sto4ft. 35.00 
Ribes odoratum ........2to3ft. 20.00 
Symphoricarpos 

GEE a ccecseecees 2to3ft. 10.00 
Sym phoricarpos 

racemosus ............2to3ft. 10.00 
Spiraea Anthony 

Ae: 15 toi18ins. 14.00 
Spiraea arguta ......... 2to3ft. 12.00 
Spiraea billiardi ........ 3to4ft. 16.00 
Spiraea thunbergi ..... 2to2%ft. 14.00 
Tamarix odessana ....... 2to3ft. 12.00 


Tamarix plumosa \. 
Viburnum ee sterile..2to3ft. 25.00 
Vitex macrophy! la ......2to3ft. 16.00 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


Progressive Nurserymen 
Ottawa, Kansas 








BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type ) 


Only Boxwood proven hardy in 
Northern States for Twenty Years. 

Without Ball Per 10 Per 100 
6 to 8 ins. for hedging.$2.50 $20.00 
8 to 10 ins. for hedging 3.00 25.00 
10 to 12 ins. for win- 

dow boxes.......... 4.00 35.00 
Lining-out grade, l-yr., strong-rooted, 

3 to 6 ins., $7.50 per 100; $60.00 

per 1000 
6 to 8 ins., $10.00 per 100: $85.00 


per 1000 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc 
Holland, Mich. 


Ask for our Perennial Catalogue. 








Evergreens in Quantity 


Pfitzer, all sizes; Andorra, Savin, Ca- 
nadian Vase, Irish, Fastigiata, Canaert, 
Burk and Dundee Junipers; Berckmans, 
Compact and Rosedale Arborvitaes; 
Seotch and Austrian Pines, Norway 
Spruce, Mahonia, Abelia, Ligustrum and 
many others. Redbud, Pink Dogw 
Weeping Cherries and Chinese Elms. 
Visit our nursery. Discount on truck and 


car loads. 
FIKE NURSERIES - Hopkinsville, Ky. 











CHINESE ELM TREES 


Fast growing tree for planting in dry 
locations. Straight well rooted trees. 
Priced in lots of 50 or more F.O.B. your 
truck, or packed for shipment at cost 

1% to 2-inch caliper $0.75 each 
2 to 3-inch caliper 1.00 each 


FORT MORGAN NURSERY 


Fort Morgan, Colorado 











EVERGREENS © SHRUBS e TREES 
Pleas: 4 3 — a Admirabilis 
n Potted Liners, Mail order onen. Light 
Landscape sizes or Heavy B&B sizes. 

Lilacs, Privet, ny Trees. 
Quality Stock — Low Prices 


NEBRASKA NURSERIES, | INC. 
4815 “0” St., Lincoln, N 











ments or closures which measure 
twelve inches or more in length, for 
shipping containers or for fastening 
material into bundles. It does not af- 
fect strapping for barrel hoops, for 
stitching, for baling of hay, paper, 
cotton or other compressed material, 
or for fastening or blocking of mate- 
rial to skids or in vehicles or vessels. 

Under the order, no person may 
use commercially any metal strap- 
ping for containers or bundles un- 
less: 

1. Weight of container and con- 
tents exceeds ninety pounds, or 

Net weight of the contents ex- 
ceeds .058 pounds per cubic inch 
(100 pounds per cubic foot). 

Use is required by regulations 
or orders of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

4. Container and contents are to 
be delivered to the armed forces, 
Maritime Commission or War 
Shipping Administration, and 
are required by such agencies. 

. Shipment is for export outside 
both the United States and 

Canada. 

Strapping is to be used for 
packing fresh fruits, vegetables, 
meats, fish or poultry. However, 
such use must be essential to 
safe delivery of such products, 
and strapping must have been 
customarily used for this type 
of shipment. 

7. Strapping is for wooden lard 
or butter tubs, and wooden 
buckets or pails. 

8. Strapping is to be used for clos- 
ing fiber drums or hexagonal or 
octagonal fiber containers. 


io) 


ww 


wt 


6. 
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FARM MACHINERY. 


The War Production Board this 
month increased the quota of farm 
machinery repair parts which may be 
manufactured this year. It raised 
output to 160 per cent of the aver- 
age annual sales in 1940 and 1941. 

WPB’s requirements committee 
previously had approved the alloca- 
tion of steel for the increase. The 
action gave manufacturers author- 
ity to proceed with expanded output. 

The War Production Board last 
autumn issued limitation order 170 
fixing the amount of farm machinery 
and parts which could be manufac- 
tured between November 1, 1942, 
and October 31, 1943. There have 
been appeals for higher quotas by 
farmers and equipment manufactur- 
ers. An accelerated program recently 
was agreed upon. 

The government has adopted the 
policy of concentrating this limited 
production, so far as possible, with 

{Concluded on page 38.] 
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CHINESE 
WISTERIAS 


Own-root, field-grown, sure flower- 
ing. Why worry with grafts and suck- 
ers from nonflowering understocks? 
Ours blossom in our I-year fields. 
No. 1 grade, $15.00; No. 2, $10.00 

per 100. 

WEIGELA EVA RATHKE, red; 
well branched, 18 to 24 ins., $15. 00; 
12 to 18 ins. , $10.0C per 100. 
WEIGELA " ROSEA, pink; well 
branched, 2 to 3 ft., $15.00; 18 to 
24 ins., $10.00 per 100. 

Prices per 1000 on request. 
ROSES, hardy bush, hardy climbers, 
HTs and HPs. 

EVERGREENS, carloads, truckloads. 


Cold resistance is inherent in the vari- 
ety rather than in the locality where 
grown. 

Ask for catalogue. 


- VERHALEN ; 


NURSERY COMPANY 
Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only. 








L. R. TAYLOR & SON 
TOPEKA, KAN. 
Established in Pennsylvania 
in 1840 


62 Years in Kaw Valley 


SPECIALTIES 
Apple—Cherry—Peach— 
Pear—Plum 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Shade Trees—Shrubs— Vines 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Lonicera Frag., 18 to 24 ins. ..... s 
White Fringe, 18 to 24 ins ...... Y 
Juniper Pfitz., 15 to 18 ins... BR... 350.00 
Juniper Burki, 18 to 24 ins., BR... 400.00 


FINISHED STOCK 


Per 100 


Also many Shrubs & Evergreens 


NICK'S NURSERY, — Anchorage, Ky. 


15 miles from Louisville 











SPECIAL 


Flowering Cherries 





Amanogawa, 5 to 6 ft...........+. $0.80 
manogawae, 6 to 8 ft... ......06. vo 
Kofugem, 5 to 6 ft........+.eeseees 80 
Kofugen, 6 to 8 ft... .......seeeees 90 
Siet SD OPM Mhieovncesesseseedece -80 
Siet BOO 8 Ghcccccccccccccceccs 0 
Paul Wohlert, 5 to 6 ft............- 80 
Paul Wohilert, 6 to 8 ft............. 90 
Mount BR, © to 6 £E.. wc ccccccccecs = 
Mount > © OD 6 Bbicoascecescecee 





STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES 
Painesville, Ohio 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Oregon Association Meeting 


The midwinter meeting of the 
Oregon Association of Nurserymen, 
at the Heathman hotel, Portland, 
January 27, proved to be a practical 
one and particularly adapted to the 
present era. Changes occasioned by 
our war effort formed the theme 
permeating the whole program, which 
at times more resembled that of a 
vegetable growers’ convention than a 
nurserymen's meeting. 

One of the first items of business 
after the meeting was called to order 
by President J. E. French was the 
decision to purchase an additional 
$125 in war bonds. The association 
already had $200 worth purchased a 
year ago. 

John Wieman, state superintend- 
ent of nursery service, read one of 
the most comprehensive reports of the 
day, outlining from a survey made in 
the Portland area how the nursery- 
men of the state are taking an in- 
creasingly greater part in the produc- 
tion of foods. Nurserymen have the 
equipment and experience and gen- 
erally the soil most logically fitted for 
vegetable production. They have al- 
ways been producing some food and 
farm products, but last season in- 
creased that production appreciably 
and plan next season to increase to 
an even greater proportion. Data 
from forty-one nurserymen showed 
the following acreages in crops, for 
the years 1941, 1942 and 1943 (esti- 
mated) respectively: Nursery stock— 
1,024; 852;- 665; vegetables—178; 
866; 945; grains, hay, seeds—1,134; 
1,165; 1,081. 

“Oregon nurserymen,” said Mr. 
Wieman, “have pioneered in fruit 
tree growing. Over a period of fifty 
years and more, a permanent and 
sizable industry has developed, 
which needs proper attention and 
protection.” He pointed out, espe- 
cially, the need of selecting clean 
budwood, offering the assurance that 
planters are going to demand trees 
that are clean so they will be able 
to start with sound orchards. Al- 
ready some of the nurserymen have 
availed themselves of the services of 
Dr. A. R. Zeller and Dr. John Mil- 
braith, of Oregon State College, in 
selecting clean sources of supply for 
budding and grafting wood, particu- 
larly of cherries. The suggested prac- 
tice is for each grower to plant a 
scion orchard of clean trees, which 
will serve the dual purpose of supply- 


By Samuel J. Rich, Secretary 


ing a source of budwood that can be 
checked easily for any sign of disease 
and of serving as a proving ground 
for true-to-name varieties. 

Mr. Wieman stressed the impor- 
tance of Oregon’s growing camellia- 
industry. For example, in three coun- 
ties of the Portland area, Multnomah, 
Clackamas and Washington, sixty- 
four nurseries have a total of 438,000 
camellia plants. Such an investment 
demands the constant attention of 
growers and the various service de- 
partments of the state and college to 
insure the continued production of 
healthy plants. 

Charles Cole, representing the de- 
partment in the southern part of the 
state, gave an enthusiastic report on 
the development of the Croft lily in 
the southern Oregon coastal areas. It 
is Oregon’s answer to the Easter lily 
problem and is finding great favor 
wherever it is used. In his opinion 
the Japs can use their bulbs to make 
stew when the war is over, since we 
shall not need them here. The Croft 
lily is free from and resistant to dis- 
ease, another big factor in its favor. 
Brookings and Harbor, the chief pres- 
ent sources, have eighty-five growers 
of Croft lilies, 

Fred Borsch, William Borsch & 
Son, Maplewood, representing the 
perennial growers on the advisory 
board, reported a limited supply of 
plants and an encouraging demand, 
especially noticeable at this time in 
the central states. 

Wayne Melott, Carlton Nursery 
Co., Forest Grove, pictured fruit 
trees as being practically sold up in 
all lines except a limited number of 
2-year and 3-year trees of apple and 
plum. 

“Here today and gone tomorrow™ 
was the picture of the ornamental 
growers’ supplies, with countless 





HEMLOCK 
Rhododendrons 


Kalmia— Azaieas 
Write for our list 
CURTIS NURSERIES 


Callicoon New York 











housing projects under way in the 
northwest and California, reported 
by A. M. Doerner, of Doty & Doer- 
ner, Portland. 

Wayne McGill, A. McGill & Son, 
Fairview, reporting for seedling 
growers, advised that there was a fair 
supply of all seedlings except pears, 
which were cleaned up. There seemed 
to be a somewhat increased demand 
after an apparent hesitancy, doubtless 
due to the uncertainties of war. Mr. 
Beardsley, Salem, reporting on small 
fruits, told of a decided cleanup of 
small fruits except some standard 
varieties of strawberries, and the 
season hardly begun. 

Roses were cleaning up well, report- 
ed E. “Mike™ Dering, Peterson & Der- 
ing, Scappoose. The outlook for next 
season is that production will be 
greatly reduced and that rose growers 
will be growing a lot of vegetables. 

Arthur Bowman, Portland, com- 
piled a report adequately depicting 
the bulb industry of Oregon and 
Washington, making his report to in- 
clude both states since they are so 
closely knit together in this enter- 
prise. He disclosed that the two states 
are producing the following acreages: 
Narcissi, 1,900; bulbous irises, 500; 
tulips, 370; lilies, 80. Bulbs demand 
expenditure and patience similar to 
those required by an orchard and for 
that reason should not be greatly cur- 
tailed by our war effort. Most bulbs 
are grown by farmers in the rotation 
of their crops and were their salva- 
tion during the depression era of 
low farm crop prices. Analyzing the 
versatility of the average bulb farm, 
Mr. Bowman found that twenty bulb 
growers operating a total of 1,500 
acres produced the crops in the fol- 
lowing percentages: Bulbs, 15; veg- 
etables, 6; grain, 14; orchard, 6; seed 
crops, 7; hay, 9; berries, 4; potatoes, 
13; nuts, 2; vetch, 12; pasture, mostly 





MYROBALAN SEED 


LOVELL PEACH PITS 
Nation’s Leading Source 
Write today for quotations. 
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Red Raspberry Plants 


New Red Rhubarb 
MacDonald — Canada Red 


Americana Plum Stocks 
Northern Apple Stocks 
Deciduous and Evergreen 
Lining-Out Stock 
General Assortment of Stock 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 





SURPLUS 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY 
Tips and Transplants 


EUONYMUS R. COLORATUS 
2-yr. vines, 18 to 24 ins. 


We have 3000 fine fleld-grown plants 
which we want to move. Make us an 
offer. 


WOODS & REY NURSERY 


5310 Belle Isle Ave., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








NORTHERN-GROWN NURSERY STOCK 
Evergreen Liners — Specimen Ever- 
greens, B&B — Hardy Fruit Trees — 
Hardy Apple Seedlings — Ornamental 
Shrubs—Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and 
Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








COLORADO-GROWN CHINESE ELMS 
Specimen Trees, light grades and 
seedlings 
ENGLISH ELM (Ulmus Campestris) 
Now booking orders in combination 
cars to central and eastern points. 


SWINK NURSERY COMPANY 
Swink, Colorado. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








FRUIT TREES—GRAPES— 
PECANS—FIGS 
Good line of most Fruits and Shrubs 
We invite your inquiries. 
COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO. 
Decherd, Tenn. 








FRUIT TREES 


Barberry — Shrubs 
Lombardy & Carolina Poplars 
Write for late circular 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
Dansville, N. Y. 








HORSERADISH ROOTS 
Maliner Kren 

Per 100 Per 1000 
5- i es, . ocnsucteds $1.00 $ 8.00 
MO. COED be cccccesese 3.50 30.00 

General Line of Small Fruits 
KRIEGER’S WHOLESALE NURSERY 
Bridgman, Mich. 

















irrigated, 12. The northwest has 
definitely established itself as a source 
of good bulbs and has passed the test 
of a producing center. 

Dr. Henry Hartman, taking over 
for the college, introduced members 
of his staff for reports on their re- 
spective fields of endeavor. Dr. Mil- 
braith reported on experiments on the 
artificial treatment of roses for inhibi- 
tion of growth, pointing out that pos- 
sibly the treatment might work satis- 
factorily on other types of plants kept 
in storage. Prof. J. Schuh told of 
the control of plant insects with 
methyl bromide fumigation. Dr. 
Mote told of work in attempting to 
control the filbert worm. He has also 
collected a sizable assortment of 
virus-carrying insects, from which he 
hopes to discover some of the secrets 
confronting our fight against the 
spreading of virus diseases. Dr. Hart- 
man stressed the growing interest and 
demand for dwarfed fruit trees and 
urged nurserymen seriously to con- 
sider their production. Dr. Milbraith 
displayed charts showing the various 
types of diseases we have particularly 
to guard against in our nurseries and 
listed the plants most susceptible to 
them. During the luncheon hour Mr. 
Grady, of the California Spray- 
Chemical Co., told briefly of his ex- 
periences in North Africa, describing 
the characteristics of the country, its 
geography, climate and people. 

At the afternoon session, S. B. 
Hall, agricultural agent for Multno- 
mah county, addressed the gathering 
on “Agricultural Crops Grown by 
Nurserymen Other than Horticultur- 
al.” He ably pointed out that the 
agriculturist had temporarily been 
forgotten in our government planning 
until production fell and crops were 
lost, and now the national backwash 
has set in to demand increased atten- 
tion to the farmer’s requirements in 
order that he may produce greater 
quantities of essential foods. Speak- 
ing in an official capacity, Mr. Hall 
pointed out the various crops which 
were considered essential and the per- 
centages of increase asked by the gov- 
ernment. He suggested each nursery- 
man contact his county board to de- 
termine which crops were assigned to 
his particular county. He advised 
that nurserymen not plunge and not 
neglect their established enterprises. 
He saw no reason why the nursery- 
men should “kick their business out 
the door.” The planting of home gar- 
dens is essential, but in no way will 
replace the great need for commer- 
cial production, which should be car- 
ried on through organized marketing 
efforts. 

Prof. G. R. Hyslop, of Oregon 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN 
THE FOLLOWING: 


New Canada Red and Mac Donald 
Rhubarb 


Hardy new fruits of: 
Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm 
North & South Dakota stations 
Morden, Manitoba, station 
The better shrubs and trees, 
both in transplants and seedling stock 
SUMMIT NURSERIES’ 
STILLWATER, MINNESOTA 











Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme” Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 
Growers’ Accessories 
AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 
31 W. 27th St., NEW YORK 














Sell the seed that makes 
sturdy, enduring, beautiful 
lawns. Use our service to se- 
cure special mixtures for 
your 


Toleds, o. WOODRUF 








& Sons, Inc 
Milford, Conn 








WRITE US FOR 
SPECIAL PRIC ON 


Apples—Cherries, Sweet and Sour 
Peaches—Plum—Pear—Quince 
WE CAN SELL AT A PRICE year WiLL 
— REAL PROFITS TO YO 
ELLY BRes. NURSERIES 
ose N. mee 1880 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 


E.C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 








APPLE SEEDS 


We accumulate several thousand pounds 
of apple seeds each fall season. Inter- 
ested in contracts for all or part of our 
production. 


Valley Evaporating Co. 
Yakima, ashington 














PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 








MAZZARD and MAHALEB 
CHERRY SEEDLINGS 


Clean, healthy, well rooted stock. 
Also grafted and seedling Nut Trees. 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 356 Lancaster, Pa. 
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State College, indicated a number of 
specialty crops in which nurserymen 
might be interested, such as condi- 
ments, drug plants, vegetable seeds, 
vegetables for fresh and dehydrating 
purposes. 

Mr. Cherry, representing the Ore- 
gon office of the ODT, asserted it 
was not the intention of the office to 
paralyze the nursery industry and 
that any unfair rations were being 
rectified as speedily as possible. He 
told of the Herculean task confronting 
the ODT to see that the maximum 
benefit is derived from every truck 
operating in the United States. 

During the round-table discussion 
following Mr. Cherry's address, nurs- 
erymen asked questions pertaining to 
their industry and its position in our 
war effort. Participants in the dis- 
cussion were Walter Dimm, Mr. 
Cherry, Dr. F. V. DeSellum, Wash- 
ington supervisor of agriculture; S. B. 
Hall, county agent, Gresham, and 
Dr. O. T. McWhorter, director of 
extension service, Oregon State Col- 
lege. 

Officers of the Oregon association 
are: President, J. E. French, Portland; 
vice-president, Samuel J. Wayne 
Melott, Forest Grove; treasurer, 
Avery Steinmetz; secretary, Samuel 
J. Rich, Hillsboro. 





SALBACH TALKS ON BULBS. 
AT OAKLAND MEETING. 


The Central California Nursery- 
men’s Association met at the Cale- 
mont hotel, Oakland, February 1. 
About fifty attended. 

After the disposal of routine busi- 
ness and reports by members about 
conditions in the trade, the meeting 
was turned over to Carl Salbach, na- 
tionally known iris, dahlia and gladi- 
olus grower. Mr. Salbach is one of 
the oldest members in service of the 
association and is a director of the 
organization. He spoke on his three 
specialties. 

Regarding dahlias, Mr. Salbach 
said that the best way for the nurs- 
eryman to handle them was to buy 
them from a specialist. Even then, 
he said, the grower did not show 
much profit from the production of 
roots, and were it not that the plants 
in flower make an attractive show 
for the visitors from all over the 
country who call on him, Mr. Salbach 
indicated he would not continue 
dahlia tuber production. During this 
part of the talk he divided a tuber, 
showing the proper method of doing 
this and the tools to use. It was 
different from the method many pres- 
ent had used. 

Irises of the kinds he produces are 
not a good item at this time of the 
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20,000 Pear No. 3...... 
36,000 Pear No. 4.......... 
60,000 Apple '4-in., Br. 






A. MeGILL & SON 





FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


5,000 Mahaleb No. , Sees $14.00 






40,000 Apple V4-in., Str... 20.00 5,000 Mazzard No. 3... 10.00 
200,000 Apple No. 1 Br......... 20.00 20,000 Myrobalan -in. ...... 20.00 
25,000 Apple No. 2 Bcr......... 12.00 25,000 Myrobalan No. 1...... 18.00 
50,000 Apple No. 3.............. 8.00 

Also 


FLOWERING ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SHADE TREES 


Send orders at once to be included in our combination carloads for Eastern 
distribution 


Fairview, Oregon 
















EDFARS 





Ay 


Hemet-Grown Roses 
Are Dependable 


Nice assortment of good varieties 
still available. Let us figure with you. 


GS HOWARD ROSE Co. 


Ch Hemet, California 











Headquarters for... 


Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 
roots and sturdy stems. 
Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 
Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 
Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 











year. They should be dug, divided 
and set out from May to September. 
There are many new varieties of the 
German iris being developed now, 
and he expected that in a few years 
iris fans would have a feast of ex- 
cellent kinds from which to choose. 


The gladiolus seemed to be Mr. 
Salbach’s real love, and he went into 
considerable detail on the planting 
and culture of this crop. He said that 
most varieties were short this year 
and that it would be continuously 
harder to get supplies from the corm 
growers. The reason is not only the 
labor shortage, but weather conditions 





TUBEROUS BEGONIA 
BULBS 


Price per 100 





ek WR re $ 5.75 
ie 5, 10.00 
BOs OI icceteicttctccnacbons 12.75 

GLOXINIA BULBS 
ES 0 eer sao $10.00 
14 to 2-in 


All colors, varieties, and mixed 


On Orders of 250 Bulbs or More 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
NURSERYMEN'S EXCHANGE 


4950 Fulton St., San Francisco, Calif. 








in the Pacific northwest, which have 
kept the ground wet or under snow 
since early November and made dig: 
ging impossible. 

One cause for concern by the 
grower is the cutting of gladioli 
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in the field for cut flowers. The cut- 
ting of the blooms does not harm, 
but aids the development of the corm, 
said Mr. Salbach, but if the leaves 
are cut with the flower the corm de- 
veloped is flat and weak. If one lets 
five leaves stay on a corm when cut- 
ting the flower, one may both cut 
flowers and produce good corms. Mr. 
Salbach forecast a dearth of all kinds 
of cut flowers and said that if it were 
possible he would plant fifty acres 
of gladioli and feel sure he would 
sell every flower produced. Prices on 
the San Francisco wholesale market 
bear this out. 

In buying corms Mr. Salbach sug- 
gested that one watch carefully the 
size in comparison to the cost. He 
said there are six grades of corms, 
graded entirely on the diameter. The 
largest, or No. 1 size, is one and one- 
half inches or over. Each quarter inch 
smaller is a lower grade and should be 
priced accordingly. 

Varieties recommended were as 
follows: White—Maid of Orleans, 
Snow Princess, Star of Bethlehem; 
yellow—Golden Chime, Golden God- 
dess; pink—Picardy, Candy Heart, 
King of Hearts, J. S. Bach; scarlet 
—Dr. Bennett; lavender — Minuet; 
smoky—Mother Machree. 

Until the time ran out, after his 
instructive talk, the members asked 
questions on the growing, storing and 
selling of the three crops under dis- 
cussion. Many questions had to do 
with the fumigation of gladiolus 
corms in storage, and for this methyl 
bromide at 80 degrees was recom- 
mended for 100 per cent thrips con- 
trol. It cannot be used in large 
houses satisfactorily nor can it be 
used unless the storage house is air- 
tight. For small quantities naphtha- 
lene flakes were recommended; Mr. 
Salbach suggested that the corms be 
put in a paper bag into which holes 
had been punched and this bag 
placed in a larger bag containing the 
flakes. In case no treatment has 
been given during the storage season 
Mr. Salbach suggested a hot-water 
dip (120 degrees) just before planting. 

Lew Crane, of the Pacific Guano 
Co., who was chairman of the 
month’s membership drive, intro 
duced the new member and guests. 

A report on a meeting of the seed 
trade association brought warning of 
high prices and shortages of cereal 
and flower, as well as vegetable seeds. 

The next meeting will be held in 
San Francisco on March 11. 


W. B.B 


THE eighth annual Colorado flo- 
rists' and nurserymen’s short course 
is scheduled for February 18 at the 
Albany hotel, Denver. 


E. 12th AVENUE Avery H. Steinmetz PORTLAND. OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 





FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Norway Maple — Schwedler Maple 
Birch — Hawthorn 
Flowering Crabs 
Flowering Plums 
Flowering Cherries 
Mountain Ash 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Our 1943 List of Lining-Out and 
Planting Sizes of Broad-Leaved and 
Conifer Evergreens is now ready— 
A CARD WILL PUT YOURS 
IN THE MAIL 


“Our Business Is Growing” 


RICHMOND NURSERIES 


Richmond Beach, Wash. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 
MILTON-since 1878-OREGON 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums— Chinese Elm — Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Loc » Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Send us your Want List for Quotations. 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 

















PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland, Oregon 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS in all 
varieties and grades, also 
Norway and Schwedler Maples, 
European Birch, Chinese Elm, 
and Cut-leaved White Birch, 

4 to 5 and 8 to 10 ft. 


John Holmason, Prop. 


OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 
GOOD ROSES 
is 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 
1943 List Now Ready. 








LEADING GROWERS of 


CUTLEAF WEEPING BIRCH, 
teri and Mapie. 


Sehwed 

Fine 2 and 3-year stock. 

Alse Hawthern, Crab, Flewering Cherry and Pink- 
flowering Leeust. 


Ask for Price List. 


MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 


P. 0. BOX 42, Orense, Ore. 











OREGON PRIMROSES 


Mixed Colors. Polyanthus type. 
Field-grown. 


inate, $2.25 | ety e pectoata 


PRIMROSE ACRES 
R. 16, Box 446, Milwaukie, Ore. 








APPLE SEEDLINGS. 
CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS, 2-yr. 


Washington Nurseries 


Toppenish, Wash. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 





Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 





For QUICK r+ 10,000 yy Seedlings. 
2 to 6 mm. not gra $7.50 per 1000. ‘‘B’’ cert. 
BOULEVARD N NURSERIES. Mowpest, R. 





ALTHABA, 2-yr., Heavily Branched. 3 to 4 ft., 
Assorted colors, 
;_ $17.50 per 100. 


$2.00 pe 
WAYNESBORO PNURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 


EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS. 
Minnesota White Pine (Strobus), $1.00 per Ib. 
———. Norway Pine (Resinosa), 17 per Ib. 

Ww crop now ready. List Fre. 
AYRES EVERGREEN NURSERY. Aitkin, Minn, 








Early-bearing bred-up budded and grafted 
Papershell Pecan trees, Peaches, Pears, Figs, 
Grapes, Plums, Apples, Strawberries, Youngber- 
ries, Boysenberries. New crop Pecan huts. Cata- 
logue free. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 





Wa ere —-Giat and Oriental. Transplanted. 
OE Ges cvseducectal $2.25 per 10, $20.00 per 100 
3 to 4 ft. ecccccccccce o69 ber 28, 25.00 per 100 


RL tet nd on ditnn r10, 35.00 per 100 
WAYNESBORO NiUReERTES Waynesboro, Va. 





LINING-OUT HEMLOCKS 
and Boxwood, twice transplanted, 6 to 8 ins., 
$70.00 per 1060; . = a i=. $100.00 per 1000. 
ng Free 
VALENTINE NURSERIES, Cosby, Tenn. 





PINK DOGWOOD—-2 to 3 ft., $8.50 per 10; 
, $13.50 per 10; $120.00 

,00 per 1 10; $185.00 per 100. 
If wanted B&B, add 25 pe 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, ‘Waynesboro, Va. 





RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM and 
Canadian Hemlock seedlings, 8 to 16 ins., 
$3.50 per 100; $30.00 per 1000. 
APPALACHIAN EVERGREEN CO., 
Doeville, Tenn. 





SCHWEDLER MAPLES, Pfitzer Junipers and 
other evergreens in lining-out and specimen sizes; 
hardy Chrysanthemums, —— daylilies and many 





other items in our new Spring List. Write for 
your copy today. 
RICHARDS’ GARDENS, Box 363, Fort Collins, Colo. 
500 PYRACANTHA ee (Hardy) Each 
J =, Tf) 2 apenas $0.22 
500 Pine, 15 to 18 = TT, red, Scotch..... 35 
100 Maple Saccharum (Sugar), OOS © Fee ccce 1.25 
25 Liquidambar, TT, 3 to 5 ft. ............ 65 


BARDONA NURSERY, Bakerstown, Pa. 





EVERGREEN 2-YR. SEEDLINGS, per 250. 
Cash. Blue Spruce, $2.00; Douglas Fir, $2.00; 
Scotch Pine, $2.50; Norway Pine, $1.75; 10 per 
cent less on — of one kind. Sent postpaid, 10 
per cent extri 

BRADEN NURSERY, 8. Windham, Maine. 





CALIFORNIA PRIVET, heavy 2-yr., cut back, 
northern-grown, 3 to 4-ft. and 2 to 3-ft. grades at 
exceptionally low prices, to make room in our 
storage. Tell us how many and grade you desire. 
We'll surprise you on price. 

Oo. R. BURR & CO., INC., 
Dept. A, Manchester, Conn. 





Azaleas, Camellias, Gardenias, Nandinas, Li- 
gustrums, Junipers, Thuyas and many other items 
in lining-out and specimen sizes. md for our 
list in color of highest-quality stock grown in this 


section. 
BLACKWELL NURSERIES, INC., 
Semmes, Alabama. 





ROSA MULTIFLORA JAPONICA. 
Seedlings and cuttings 
Seedlings — Hh ey 


1 grad 
Cuttings well ie de-eyed and graded same 
seedlings. 


Seedlings, 3 to 4 mm. and 4 to 6 mm. 

Cuttings, 3 to 4 mm, and 4 to 6 mm. 

Low prices on reasonable quantities. Supply 
limited this year. Order now for later delivery 
and avoid disappointment. 

©. R. BURR & CO., INC., 
Dept. A, Manchester, Conn. + 


strong rooted, 


HYDRANGEA P. G. 
heavy, $2.75 per 10; $25.00 per 100. 
ESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 


2 to 8 ft. 
WAYN 





JUNIPERS, 2%-inch pots. 
Pfitzer, Irish, Andorra, Savin, 6 to 10 ins. 
Write for prices, per 100 or per 1000. 
as 4 ow & NURSERY Co., 

R. F. D. 3, St. Joseph, Mo, 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
200,000 clean, vigorous, healthy, flowering 
shrubs. Must be sold. Let us quote prices. 
DURANT NURSERY CO., Durant, Okla. 





APPLE, 2-yr. In large assortment of varieties 
at prewar prices. Send us your Want List for 
quotations. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 





SURPLUS 6 to 7 ft. STOCK. 


Amortcnn Plame, 1d. C0). ..ccccccccccccceses 40c 
European Mt. Ash, 1 ~ Baer GE cccutswedd 50c 
Ginkgo Biloba, 1- OR a on aad T5e 


ca 
W. WENTZ NURSERY, Lebanon, Pa. 





TAXUS CUSPIDATA. 
8 to 10 ins., $10.00 per 100. 
10 to 12 ins., $12.00 per 100. 
Prices on L. 0. Evergreens on Request. 
ALLEN’S NURSERY, La Porte, Ind. 





MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA for lining out. 
c eadeeuiee $5.00 per 100; $40.00 

. .. 6.00 per 100; . 
Crape Myrtle, 4 colors in 100 


G. A. McKEE NURSERY, 





Jacksonville. Tex. 





EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 

2-yr. Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir, Glauca, Colo. 
Blue Spruce, $10.00 per 1000. 3-yr. Douglas Fir, 
Glauca, $15.00 per 1000. 3-yr. American Arbor- 
aan, $20.00 per 1000. Write for wholesale price 

st. 

SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 
Johnstown, Pa. 





EVERGREENS—ROOTED CUTTINGS 
Pyramidalis, Globosa, Woodwardia Globe, * Sibe- 
rian, Hoveyi, Lutea, Pisifera, Irish J., Pfitzer J., 


Savin J., Andorra J., Taxus Cuspidata, Taxus 
Cusp. Cap. 
All well rooted cuttings, he A 7 ins., 


$6.00 per 100: $55.00 
LAMPERT FLORAE co, Kents, 0. 





EVERGREEN BARGAINS. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
Arborvitae Pyramidalis, 





Pin, Wes Mc cccoseeseeest ss 6. $50.00 
Berckmans Golden, rooted cuttings 6.00 50.00 
Juniper Irish, 2- “YT. well rooted.... 6.00 50.00 
Taxus Cuspidata, 2-yr., well rooted. 6.00 50.00 
MORNING STAR NURSERY, 
Onarga, Ill. 
BOXWOOD, Sempervirens Per 100 Per 1000 





2-yr., 4 to 6 ins., from beds...... $ 6.00 $ 50.00 
4-yr., 6 to 8 ins., transpl. . - 10.00 90.00 
5-yr., 8 to 10 ins., transpl. 18.00 150.00 
6-yr., 10 to 12 ins., transpl. 25.00 225.00 
15 to 18 ins., Specimens, B&l ) 
30 to 36 ins., Specimens, B&B. > 325.00 xmas 
Suffruticosa, 2-yr.,3 to4ins.... 6. 50.00 
eee 5 = vr 4 to6ins., T. 10.00 90.00 


Ask f r quotations on ‘larger sizes. 
WAY NESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, 





Va. 

SPECIMEN SURPLUS STOCK. Each 

PR nas ecnviscsenceed 36 to 42 ins. $3.00 

(Perfect Shape) 

Virginiana Juniper ........... 30 to 36 ins. 1.25 

RE CED ccccveouvesee 30 to 36 ins. 1.90 

NN er 24 to 30ins. 1.65 

BD ROOD csc weycccccceseue 15 to 18 ins. 1.75 
Amur River North Privet, average 10 branches 


36 to 42 ins., $75.00 per 1000. 
American and ao Elm, up to 3%-in. 
special quantity pric 
MERTEL NU RSERY, Peru, Il. 


ceal., 





NEMATODE-RESISTANT PEACH SEED. 


U.S.D.A. Introductions from India and China. 
Shalil and Yunnan 55885 and 55886. Harvesting 
now completed and orders being filled. 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES, 


P. 0. Box 809, Tracy, Cal. 





FINE LINING-OUT STOCK. 
25 100 1000 


Azalea Amoena, hardy pink. 
5 to 6-in. spread.......... $3.00 $ 8.00 $ 75.00 
6 to 8-in. spread.......... ae Bee. essen 
Taxus Cuspidata, Jap Yew. 

Oe Bite Meccccccccoes 2.50 7.50 70.00 
Oe Bis mie ccenceecses 3.00 9.00 80.00 
8 to 10 ins., X............ 3.50 11.00 100.00 
Rooted cuttings .......... .... 3.5 30.00 

Chinese Arborvitae. 
Sto GS dms., B.nccccccocce 2.00 5.50 50.00 
BOO BO ORR, Becccccssceee BOD GS 60.00 
Ll} errr 3.50 7.50 65.00 
BD Go BB Babi, Beccccccssess 4.00 8.50 80.00 
Andorra Juniper. 
4 to 5-in. spread.......... 2.75 7.50 70.00 
5 to 6-in. spread.......... 3.25 ae waeee 
Scotch Pine, 8 to10ins.,X... 3.50 7.00 ..... 
SD GS Te Bg Bie vcccsessese 3.75 8.00. ..... 
12 to 15 ins., ar” ooe0nssee 4.50 12.00. ..... 


ash please 


ESHAM’S S NURSERIES, "Rox ‘AGS, Frankford, Del. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS, B&B or roots 
wrapped in moss, and a good assortment of other 
stock at money-saving prices. Write for List. 

PEQUOT NURSERY, Pequot Lakes, Minn. 





SEEDS. 

25,000 Sycamore Trees. 10.000 Ibs. seeds: 
Kentucky Coffee Beans, per Ib., 25c; Osage Orange, 
50c; Sycamore Platanus, 25c; Ailanthus, 40c; 
agg J and Amur River North Privet, 60c; Catalpa, 
Oe. 100,000 8-in. cuttings, $1.75 per 1000. 
sc HROEDER NURSERY CO., Granite City, Ill. 





MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA, 1-yr., seedlings, 
bed field-grown. Moss packed, prepaid, 2 to 4 ins., 
per 100, $3.00; per 1000, $27.50; 4 to 8 ins., per 
100, $5.00; per 1000 $47.50. Pyracantha Coccinea, 
hardy, orange-red berry, 1-yr., rooted cuttings, 4 
to 10 ins., per 100, $5.00; per 1000, $45.90, prepaid. 

HARWELL NURSERY, Van Buren, Ark. 





ROSE BUSHES PECAN TREES 


Dusted, heavy roses in express or carlot quanti- 
ties. Grafted, papershell pecans on unexcelled 
root system. Wholesale catalogue only. 


ARP NURSERY CO., 


tox 867 Tyler, Texas. 





EVERG REENS—TRANSPLANTED. 
Lining-out stock. 
Per 100 Per 1000 





Juniper Andorra, 8 to 12 ins., T. . .$10.00 70.00 
Juniper Irish 
S te 210 tne... DB. .cccccccccscccse 10.00 70.00 
BOG Be ks So eccccececvcsesse 12. 80.00 
Juniper Pfitzeriana 
6 te 18 tms., BT. ..ccccccccsvcess 10.00 80.00 
10 to 12 ins., Tn Secescocvesesese 15.00 120.00 
Juniper Stricta 
4 G06 Ome. Be cc cccccccccccscese 8.00 60.00 
TN soc i iedacattanneeimanth 10.00 70.00 
Retinospora Plumosa,8tol2ins.,T. 8.00 70.00 
Spruce, Black Hill, 8 to 12 ins., T. 5.00 40.00 
Taxus Cuspidata, 4-yr. = 
33 te 25 Ome. T. 2c cccscccccccce 30.00 250.00 
ONARGA NURSERY CO., INC., 
Onarga, Illinois 
SHRUBS—Miscellaneous. Per 10 Per 100 
Barberry. Redleaf 
15 to 18 ims., heavy...........+-- $2.00 $15 


8 


18 to 24 ims., heavy............+- 
Bush Honeysuckle, 3-yr., 2 to 3 ft. .. 
Buddleia, assorted varieties, 2-yr... 
Coralberry Chenaulti, 2 to 3 ft. 
Coralberry Chenaulti, 3 to 4 ft 
Forsythia, 3 to 4 ft 
Hawthorn, 3 to 4 ft. ... 
Hawthorn, 4 to 5 ft. 
Philadelphus Coronarius, 3 to 4 ft... 
Philadelphus Coronarius, 4 to 5 ft... 
Pearlbush, 3 to 4 ft 
Pearlbush, 4 to 5 ft. 
Pussy Willow, 3 to 4 ft. 
Pussy Willow, 4 to 5 ft. 
Viburnum Tomentosum, 3 to 4 ft. .. 
Viburnum Tomentosum, 4 to 5 ae 
White Fringe, 3 to 4 ft. 
White Fringe, 4 to 5 ft. ...........- 
Winterberry, 4-yr., 2 * : ry 
Winterberry, 5-yr., 3 t 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, 


~ 
a 
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Va 
LINING-OUT STOCK, 
Boxwood (Dwarf dark green type) Per 100 
2-yr., 9 to12i ins. 94 ce ghee can ceneoes 2.00 
Boxwood Koreana, 2-yr., T., 9 to 12 ins.... 10.00 
Euonymus 
Carrierei, 1-yr., T., 9 to 12 ims. ........- 6.00 
Carrierei, from 2- in. ae BOGS. cccccecece 4.00 
Coloratus, l-yr., T., bedsS........+++«++- 4.00 
Coloratus, 1-yr., T., field- -BTOWN.....--+5 6.00 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 12 to 3B mB. ..cccccce 3.00 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 2-yr., S.,6to9ins. .. 4.00 
(Winter Fl. Witchhazel), 9 to12ins, .... 5.00 
————- Amabilis, May 1 delivery a 
Bim, POCS onccccccsccscccccccccsccscccces 5.00 
Liguetaum Ibota, 2-yr., S., 10 to 15 ins. .... 2.50 
Lonicera Maximowiczi Sac., 12 to 18 ins. .. 4.00 
(Triple Red Honeysuckle), 18 to 24ins... 5.00 
Pyracantha Lalandi, from 2%-in, pots, 
10 to 15 ims, ... 2... eecevccceccccecsceces 10.00 
Ribes Alpinum, T., 6 to 9 ims, ..........++- 6.00 
@ to 18 IMB, 2... cccccccccccvccccccccecece 7.50 
Spiraea Froebeli, T., 9 to 12 ins. .......... 3.50 
1B CO 1B IMS. 2... cccccccccccccccsesescces 4.00 
Syringa Microphylla (Everbearing Lilac), 
» 10 80 15 AmB, 2... ncccccccccccccccccese 5.00 
Viburnum Tomentosum, 6 to 9 ins. ........ 4.00 
© Op BD BOR, co cecccccccccccccccccccceses 5.00 
Write for special quantity prices. Also our 


complete wholesale Trade List of Small Fruit 
Plants, Ornamentals and Lining-out Stock. 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, New Carlisle, Ohio. 
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PINK DOGWOOD Per 10 Per 100 
ee es a on ig goveeses $4.50 $35.06 


Se Se , deccvincocesecastuss Se. fe 
REG, p22Ne Webtaendcdcesante 8.50 70.00 
Bo) rere 12.50 100.00 
White Dogwood, double- flowe ring. 
OS Ge Br le eecscsccctsasecesssn Ee | 6G 
f° fe eee 7.50 65.00 
iy ly See 12.50 100.00 
Dogwood, Wele hi, 
tricolored foliage, white flowers. 
Se Ue EG badeaccsage-eeteantes . 50.00 
fs c Pf (eae 7.50 65.00 
Washington Thorns. 
Pe: paditineendedoy tesaesebeae 6.00 50.00 
LN a ee 7.50 70.00 
SO dn tesencnnsastacunsonees 10.00 90.00 
ae 20.00 sees 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC., 
H. J. Hohman, Kingsville, Md. 





PRIVET. 

We have a beautiful block of Amur Privet, well 
branched, nice, young, thrifty stock, fully up to 
grade as specified. Available for immediate ship- 
ment. Privet is short crop this year. You should 


order at once. 
Amur River North Per 100 Per 1000 





3 to 4 ft., 4 canes and up $9.00 $80.00 

2 to 3 ft., 4 canes ......... .. 7.50 65.00 
18 to 24 ins., 3 canes ........... 5.50 50.00 
12 to 18 ins., 3 canes ........... 4.50 40.00 

Privet, Regels. True cutting-grown. 

2 to 2% ft., well branched...... 30.00 250.00 
18 to 24 ins., well branched... ... 20.00 180.00 
12 to 18 ins., well branched...... 12.00 100.00 

Privet, European, Vulgare. 

BOOS BE... 6 GRRE. ccccccccccecs 7.50 65.00 
18 to 34 ims., 3 CAMES......ccecee 5.50 50.00 
12 to 18 ins., 3 canes............ 4.50 40.00 


300 of a grade sold at the 1000 rate. 
Prices f.0.b. Shenandoah. 
Boxing and packing additional at cost. 
MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES, 
E. 8S. Welch, Pres., 
Wholesale only. 
One of America’s Foremost Nurseries. 


Shenandoah, Ia. 





CLOSING OUT. 
By Wisconsin Certified Nursery. 
More than 10 million Evergreen Liners 
must be moved this spring. 


Liberal count. No Packing a Cash with 
Order. r 200 Per 1000 
30,000 White Cedar or American Arborvitae 

3 yr., 3 T., 8 to 12 ins, ......... $9.00 $40.00 

Per 500 
3% million Jack Pine 

is Ot Weg OP EEE. cccccccees $6.00 10.00 

30, 000 White Spruce 
2-yr., 4T., 14 to 20 ims, ......... 12.00 20.00 
500, 000 White Spruce 

Se A ies OP EO, cccccscces 8.00 15.00 
100,000 White Pine 

2-yr., 2 T., 12 to 16 ins. ......... 8.00 15.00 
3 7 oe Pine or Norway Pine 

1-yr., 8 to 10 ins. ....... 7 12.00 


2T, aT. - shows number of times tranaplanted. 

Per 100 
2000 Siberian Pea, 10 to 12 ins. 2.00 
1000 European Mountain Ash, 12 to 15 ins... 2.00 


1000 Highbush Cranberry, 8 to 12 ins. ...... 3. 00 

500 Hawthorn, 18 ins. ...........00see000+ 3.00 
PEAT MOSS. 

50 carloads of 5-yr. aired, quality Peat. $150.00 


per carload of 80 cubic yards. 
F.o.b. Hayward, Wis. Sample on request. 
HAYWARD GREENHOUSE, Hayward, Wis. 





SHRUBS AND ROSES. 
Sold only in multiples of 10 of a variety. Pack- 


ing at cost. 
ROSES, 2-YR., NO. 1. 
NKS. 

Betty Uprichard. Editor McFarland. 
Briarcliff. Columbia. 
Edith Nellie Perkins. Pink Radiance. 

RED. 
Ami Quinard. Francis Scott Key. 
Charles K. Douglas. Red Radiance. 
E. G. Hill. Rouge Mallerin. 


Etoile de Hollande. 
TWO-TONE. 


Talisman. President Hoover. 
WHITE. 
Caledonia Frau Karl Druschki. 
Double White Corlina. K. A. Viktoria. 
YELLOW. 
Golden Dawn. P. S. Dupont. 
Luxembourg. 
POLYANTHA. 
Golden Salmon. 
CLIMBERS. 


Paul’s Scarlet. Red Radiance. 
SHRUBS, SPECIMENS. 
3 to 4 ft. and 4 to 5 ft. 
Aronia Arbutifolia. Philadelphus Coronarius, 
Aronia Melanocarpa. Philadelphus Avalanche. 
Caragana Arborescens, Philadelphus Grandiflora. 
Deutzia Candidissime, Philadelphus Virginalis. 
Deutzia Crenata. Spiraea Billiardi. 
Deutzia Fortunei. Spiraea Bumalda. 
Deutzia Lemoinei. Spiraea Callosa Rosea. 
Deutzia Pride of Spiraea Douglasi. 
Rochester. Spiraea Froebeli. 
Forsythia Fortunei. Spiraea Reevesiana. 
Forsythia Intermedia. Spiraea Thunbergi. 
Forsythia Sieboldi. Syringa Persica. 
nicera Morrowi. Syringa Vulgaris. 
Vitex Incisa. 
Weigela Mme. Lemoine. 
Lonicera Tatarica. Weigela Rosea. 
BENTON COUNTY NURSERY CO., 
Rogers, Ark. 


INC., 


SHADE TREES. 


Oak, Red, Scarlet and White 


Per 10 Per 100 





DE, sidurcskubdudass senate $25.00 $225.00 
Lt Oe eee ee 37.50 350.00 
DUP Mi vcccineavangened 50.00 450.00 
Oak, Pin, 3% to 4- in. Cal. .. 75.00 650.00 
Norway Maple, 3 to3%-in. Ca .00 300.00 
Norway Maple, 3% to4 -in. Cal. .. 40.00 350.00 
Norway Maple,4 to4%-in. Cal. .. 50.00 450.00 
American Elm, 3 to 3%-in. Cal. .... 30.00 275.00 


Write for prices on other varieties and sizes. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 





SURPLUS STOCK 
FIELD-GROWN HARDY PHLOX. 


100 1000 10,000 
Pi. 8 weectanccavsdeneds $6.00 $50.00 $450.00 
BR, D vccccccccccesscces 3.50 30.00 250.00 


) 
eo 


sedseEDEASSEEHEGE: 


t 1000 rate. 2500 at 10,000 rate. 
Moonlight Dream, white 
Hauptmann Koehl, red 

Prime Minister, white, red eye 
Rosea Superba, light pink 

P. D. Williams, pink, red eye 
Von Hochberg, red 
Sweetheart, pink 

Enchantress, pink 

Caroline Vandenburg, blue 
Salmon Glow, salmon 
Bridesmaid, white, red eye 
Border Queen, pink 

Lillian, pink 

Royal Purple, purple 

Daily Sketch, pink, red eye 

R. P. Struthers, coral 
"000 Beacon, red 

KRIDER NURSERIES, INC., 
Middlebury, Indiana. 
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SUPPLIES 





SCREENED LEAF MOLD. 
50c per bushel. 
WILDWOOD LEAF MOLD Co., 
Valdosta, Ga. 





PEAT MOSS. 
50 carloads of 5-yr. aired, quality Peat. 
per neat of = o~* 7. 


$150.00 


F.o.b. Ha Sample on request. 
HAYWARD GREENHOUSE. Hayward, Wis. 





WANTED 


WANTED. 
Small power sprayer, 
portable style on wheels or aaeee. 
Please state make, capacity. 
PALOS SEED & NURSERY C©O., Palos ‘Park, , mM. 








HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED—25 gardeners immediately. 
$1.00 to $1.25 per hour. Government jobs, Seattle 
and vicinity. 

GORDON EDWARDS, Landscape Gardener, 

Bellevue, Wash. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE. 
Skinner Overhead Irrigation (new). 

2 sectional lines, each 327 ft., eqipped with 
globe valve, turning union, nozzle, No, 2 hangers 
and flush valve. Make us an offer. 

SUMMIT NURSERIES, Stillwater, Minn. 





SPECIAL SURPLUS LIST. 


Per 100 

Buffaloberry (Shepherdia Argentea) , 3to4 ft. $12. = 

Buddleia Charming, 2 to 3 ft. 

Euonymus American, 2 to 3 ft. 
European, 5 to 6 ft. 
Carrierei, 1-yr., field-grown 
2 Cie tt ede na winbeece 








Coloratus, 1-yr.. field grown. 8.00 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 2 to 3  debéerrac 12.00 
Se OE, ccccceuaseeasecegacne 18.00 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 2 to 3 ft. ............ 20.00 
(Winter Fl. W itchhazel) 
Lonicera Tartarian Ruba, 4 to 5 ft. ....... 20. 
Prunus Tomentosa, 18 to 24 ims. ........ . 10.00 
(Nanking Cherry), 2 to 3 ft. 12.50 
Spiraea Froebeli, 30 to 36 ins. 22.00 
Oe i kh owhtonssncecsseccuces 20.00 
Snowberry Chenault, 3 to 4 ft. - 15.00 
Vulgaris, 3 to 4 ft. ......... - 12.00 
a ry} pe, 2 to DE snncccenesvevun 10.00 
ab WE aabweecbankasecscccesscusecies 12.00 
PE Veet, BR. i occcccceccnccacees 12.00 
BEBE TUGRGTGUEREA, BIE. ccccccccccccecess 8.00 
Each 
Bolleana Poplar, 8 to 10 ft. .............+.- 15 
American Sycamore, 8 to 10 ft. ............ 1.25 
White Fl, Dogwood, 5 to 6 ft. ............. -00 
Write for complete price list of Small 
Fruits, Ornamentals and Lining-out Stock. 


W. N. SCARFF'S SONS, 
New Carlisle, Ohio. 





LINING-OUT STOCK. 

Carefully propagated, well rooted, selected 
plants which have received a good start in life. 
Field-grown and outdoor frame-grown. 

Per 1000 at 10 per cent less than per 100. 


Per 100 
Arborvitae. 
Baker Hybrid, rooted cuttings........... $ 
Baker Hybrid, 2%4-inch pots........ 


id 


Se? Se, SED ccttcdvacosece 
Berckmans Golden, rooted cuttings. 
Berckmans Golden, 2%-inch pots. . 
Berckmans Golden, field 
Bonita, rooted cuttings.......... 

Golden Bonita, rooted cuttings. .. 

Goldspire, rooted cuttings......... 
——— Hybrid, rooted cuttings. . 

Junipe 

‘Ashford, DE bbandtecbeocsdueseons 

Pyramidal, 
Pfitzer, rooted cuttings ......... 

Pfitzer, 24-inch pots ............ 
Pfitzer, field 
Procumbens, rooted cuttings .... 
Procumbens, field 
Spiny Greek, rooted cuttings.... 
Sylvestris, field 
Sylvestris, rooted cuttings ..... 

Virginalis, rooted cuttings. ..... 
Von Ehron, rooted cuttings ..... 
Von Ehron, 2%-inch pots ...... 

Von Ehron, field 

Broad-leaved. 

Boxwood, B. Sempervirens, rooted cuttings 
Boxwood, B. Sempervirens, field 
Black Gum, seedlings 
Black Gum, seedlings, field... .. 
Dogwood, seedlings, white....... 
Euonymus Radicans, field 


ee 
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Euonymus Patens, field ......... 6.00 
Mahonia Bealei, 2%-inch pots..... 00 
Pyracantha Atalantoides, rooted cuttings 5.00 

00 


Pyracantha Lalandi, rooted cuttings..... 5. 
Sumac, Rhus Virens, rooted cuttings... .. 00 


Chinese holly, Burfordi. 
8 ins. 


OS TOE, waseosecaccecoccves 8.00 
DORR OER ccceccacccesccetces 14.00 
12 to 15 ins., 4%-inch pots........... 18.00 


VERH ALEN NURSERY CO., Scottsville, ‘Tex. 





FOR A DOLLAR 


you can offer that surplus 
in a classified ad of 5 lines on 
this page—quickly and easily 
turning stock into cash. 


AT ONLY 20c PER LINE 


you can keep a list of spe- 
cialty items before trade buy- 
ers through the selling season 
at small cost. 


Where else will you find so 
convenient and cheap a sales 
medium? This is the time to 
make use of it, when you 
want cash to pay expenses, 
taxes, etc.! Don't let stock 
grow to unsalable size, when 
there’s a way to move it now. 


Send your copy (count 6 
average words to line) for 
the next issue to reach us 


by February 24. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FARM MACHINERY. 
[Concluded from Page 31.] 


smaller manufacturers. Hence the 
largest companies suffer the largest 
cut in production. The smaller ones 
are more favored. 

This small amount of new equip- 
ment will be rationed to farmers, 
under a system established by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Ariens Co., Brillion, Wis., 
which sells the trade tillers and tillage 
tools, describes its situation as fol- 
lows: 

“Order L170 permits us to manu- 
facture twenty-seven per cent of our 
1941 volume in new machines. This 
is, of course, very small and will not 








WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 


and For Sale advertisements. 
$2.25 per inch, each insertion. 














HELP WANTED 


Grower with propagating experience to 
take full charge of small nursery spe- 
cializing in perennials. House furnished. 


State experience, age, size of family, re- 
ligion, salary desired and draft classifi- 
cation. Address Box 32, Ipswich, Mass. 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced tree experts and landscape 
foreman — steady, with high wages. 
Write age, experience, draft classifica- 
tion and salary expected. OSCAR F. 
WARNER, Waterbury, Conn. 








HELP WANTED 


Capable man with nursery experience 
in propagating, selling and manage- 
ment, for good opening with modern 
landscape and nursery firm. State quali- 
fications fully and salary desired. Ad- 
dress No. 255, American Nurseryman, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








FOR SALE 


Nine acres good land, house and barn. 
Northwest region. Good sturdy stock. 
Reasonable. 


Address No. 259, c/o American Nursery- 
man, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








FOR SALE 


Going nursery in middle west. Owner drafted, 
will sacrifice 13 acres choice stock, mostly ever- 
greens, Well located on main highway near sev- 
eral large cities. Residence on grounds. Prepare 
now for after war security. Write for details. 
Address No, 258 American Nurseryman, 508 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 











FOR SALE 


Beautiful evergreen ni of 16 acres i thriv- 
_ -_ ursery na thriv 











begin to satisfy the demand of the 
trade. In addition, the permanent 
rationing plan for farm equipment 
under order C, effective November 
28, 1942, provides the setting up of 
county rationing committees who 
will issue purchase certificates on new 
equipment to the worthy and need- 
ful purchasers. As we understand it, 
certificates to buy new equipment 
are to be given to those filling the 
greatest need in the promotion of 
the war effort. 

“Whether or not nurserymen will 
be able to purchase any of our equip- 
ment this year would therefore seem 
to depend upon their local rationing 
boards and their ability to obtain 
purchase certificates from them. 

“So far as repair parts are con- 
cerned, we have been able to supply 
everyone through 1942 with orders 
for repairs without a moment’s de- 
lay and we feel we shall be able to 
do the same in 1943, although, be- 
cause of production and transporta- 
tion delay, it would be advisable for 
nurserymen to anticipate their re- 
quirements as far as possible.” 





TIRE INSPECTIONS. 


Final date for initial commercial 
motor vehicle tire inspections, as re- 
quired by general order ODT 21, 
has been postponed from January 15 
to February 28, 1943. 

After the initial inspection is 
made, the vehicle must then be pre- 
sented for regular inspections every 
sixty days or every 4,000 miles, 
whichever occurs first. All inspec- 
tions must be made by inspectors des- 
ignated for this service by the Office 
of Price Administration. 

If the tire inspector finds the 
vehicle’s tires in good condition he 
endorses the certificate of war neces- 
sity. Certificates which do not have 
this valid endorsement cannot be 
used to obtain gasoline ration cou- 
pons from local war price and ra- 
tioning boards. 

Moreover, order 21 provides that 
no commercial motor vehicle may be 
operated following a tire inspection 
unless the inspector has certified that 
all reasonable and possible adjust- 
ments, repairs or replacements neces- 
sary to assure maximum conservation 
of the vehicle's tires have been made. 


ODT headquarters urged those 
commercial vehicle owners whose 
mileage and fuel allotments require 
adjustment to get in touch imme- 
diately with their local ODT field 
representative. A large number of 
temporary transport rations have been 
issued, but only a small number of 
operators have applied for adjust- 
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ment of their certificates of war neces- 
sity thus far, the ODT said. Oper- 
ators who put off too long applying 
for necessary adjustment of their cer- 
tificates of war necessity allotments 
may have difficulty in obtaining fuel 
for their vehicles later on. 


NEED CROP SPECIALISTS. 


Persons with a practical knowl- 
edge of the production of rubber 
and oil-producing crops and other 
tropical plants, including the pro- 
curement of wild rubber, are being 
sought for federal employment, the 
Civil Service Commission announced 
February 8. 

The positions range from chief 
crop production specialist, at $8,000 
a year, to the assistant grade at 
$2,600 a year. While some positions 
will be filled in the United States, a 
majority of them will be filled out- 
side its continental limits, principal- 
ly in the South and Central American 
countries. 

Persons appointed will do work in 
connection with the establishment 
and operation of research stations or 
plantations growing rubber or oil- 
producing plants. Plantations will be 
situated, for the most part, in remote 
and primitive areas. The duties will 
involve making surveys of the coun- 


SUPPLIES 
<a> —TOOLS 









ey 3 An a 
For Tree Surgeons 
Landseape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 


Send today for a free copy of the BLUE BOOK 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 


1335 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 


PROTECT 


Your Greenhouses 


Canvas covers thrown over greenhouses 
protect glass and plants from damage 
by hail and wind. 

As windbreaks for growing plants, too, 
canvas is economical, durable, easily 
moved from place to place. 

Our nearest office invites your inquiries. 
No obligation. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 








Boston Cleveland Newark 
Buffalo Detroit Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Dallas Pittsburgh 


Offices in Other Principal Cities 











INCREASE PROFITS 
Cut Labor Costs with 


KEMP Power 
SOIL SHREDDERS 
Catalogue on request 
KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. AN-223 
1877 E. 20th St, Erie, Pa. 
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Tw | 
{TUAT leg < 
NOT TIE #° 

Or IW A KNOT 





Let CARPENTER—Nurserymen’s Twine 
Headquarters—take care of your require- 
ments, with assurance of dependability. 


CARPENTER 
Nursery Twine 


Jute Twine obtainable on Agri- 
cultural Certification. Other tie 
materials also available. 


NEW IDEAS IN KNOTS! 


6G 


Ask for FREE Booklet 
“Knots Sailors Use.” 79 
pictures of expert tying. 














For full information and prices on twine 
write 


GE0-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


44 N. WELLS ST ol i herve 


C) NURSERY BURLAP 
SQUARES and ROLLS 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














( Packing 
Size 
{ Price 








THERE IS A 


SUBSTITUTE 
For BURLAP SQUARES 
And We Have It 


Reasonably Priced 
Prompt Delivery 
Write for Sample 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











FULLER WHEEL HOE 


—I<— + \MULCHES, WEEDS. 
CULTIVATES 
$500 


For close work on any- 

thing in rows. Adjusts 
to operator's height. 

Costs less 

Weighs less 

Lasts longer 


6-ft. handle: stand- 
ard 9\%-in. bushed 
Limited Supply 
Send for Catalogue. 


wheel; steel 
blades, 6 ins. to 
14 ins. wide. 

FULLER 
WHEEL HOE Co. 
So. Hamilton, Mass. @= 




















try to determine the selection of 
proper sites, soils and other essential 
factors. 

Applications will be accepted until 
the needs of the service have been 
met, but qualified persons are urged 
to apply immediately. There are no 
age limits, and no written examina- 
tion will be given. Applications and 
complete information may be ob- 
tained at first-class and second-class 
post offices, from civil service region- 
al offices and from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


WANT MANILA ROPE. 
Good stout Manila rope, which is 


getting scarce, is the only kind strong 
enough to do certain jobs for the 
army, navy and maritime commission. 
There are still considerable quanti- 
ties of Manila rope in the country, 
and the government wants to buy all 
excess in the hands of business con- 
cerns and other owners. These hold- 
ers are asked to report voluntarily all 
Manila rope they can spare, if it is 
three-sixteenths inch or more in di- 
ameter and 200 feet or more in 
length. The government will pay 
ten per cent above the owner's net 
cost, exclusive of freight charges. 
Owners are requested to communi- 
cate at once with Murray Cook, 155 
East Forty-fourth street, New York 
city, who will arrange for purchases, 
acting as agent for the government. 





GEORGIA SECRETARY. 


In the report of the meeting of the 
Georgia State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, in the February 1 issue, the 
name of the newly elected secretary 
and his address were confused, and 
correction should be noted. The new 
secretary is M. Aubrey Owen, pro- 
prietor of Owen's Vineyard, Gay, 
Ga. He specializes in muscadine 
grapes. 


MAARTEN SNEL, River Edge, 
with nurseries at Paramus, N. J., will 
complete fifty years as a nurseryman 
and florist March 1. He is a member 
of the New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen. 


AFTER ample rainfall last sum- 
mer, reducing the irrigation needed, 
snowfall has been abundant this win- 
ter at Great Falls, Mont., reports the 
Treadwell Nursery Co., and there is 
a good supply of moisture in the soil 
for spring. Several thousand shrubs 
and evergreens will be lined out for 
future use then. The Treadwell 
Nursery Co. has done a nursery and 
landscape business in Montana for 
twenty-five years. 








HERE'S GOOD NEWS! 





VICTORY GARDEN 
FERTILIZER 


for VEGETABLES for VICTORY 
will be available! 


VIGORO Victory Garden Fer- 
tilizer is now in production. Or- 
ders are being accepted NOW! 


VIGORO Victory Garden Fer- 
tilizer is a complete plant food 
that supplies all of the plant 
food elements vegetables require 
from the soil. It is clean, odor- 
less and sanitary. It will help 
folks produce vegetables richer 
in minerals, vitamins and flavor. 


VIGORO Victory Garden Fertilizer 
will be introduced with a big, power- 
ful advertising progtam starting in 
March issues of gardening magazines 
and will continue through the spring in 
those and general magazines reaching 
millions of folk who will garden for 
the first time this spring. 


VIGORO Victory Garden Fertilizer 
offers you easy, profitable sales on a 
mass scale. Order today! Get the new, 
free window material that will label 
your store headquarters for VIGORO 
Victory Garden Fertilizer and all VIC- 
TORY GARDEN supplies 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


FERTILIZER WORKS 


U. S. Yards Chicago, Ill. 








METHYL BROMIDE 


An Effective Fumigant for Nursery 
and Greenhouse Plants 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Chicage St. Louis 








Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 
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SIMPLIFIED FORM FOR 
INCOME TAX FILING. 


The federal Treasury Department 
is offering again this year to people 
whose 1942 income was $3,000 or 
less a simplified income tax form 
which may be filled out in five min- 
utes or less. This is known as form 
1040-A. It may be used by any tax- 
payer whose income of $3,000 or less 
came wholly from wages or salary, 
dividends, interest or annuities. 

Last year when this timesaver was 
first introduced, over ten million in- 
dividual income tax returns were 
filed on it. People who had previous- 
ly spent hours working over the reg- 
ular report form were enthusiastic 
about the ease and speed with which 
they could now complete their an- 
nual income tax chore. 

This year, with an _ estimated 
twelve million new taxpayers filing 
for the first time, the bureau of inter- 
nal revenue confidently expects that 
nearly twenty million taxpayers will 
benefit from this short-cut way, sav- 
ing in the aggregate millions of hours 
of time and innumerable headaches. 

Incidentally, this simplified form 
1040-A is also a boon to the internal 
revenue bureau, for it greatly re- 
duces the amount of time previously 
spent with so many millions of tax- 
payers in answering questions and 
helping them make out their returns. 

Using form 1040-A, there are only 
six things for Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer 
to do; write down their names, ad- 
dress and occupation, the names of 
their dependents, the amount of in- 
come received during the year, the 
amount of deduction allowed on ac- 
count of dependents; check the 
square that shows their family status 
(whether married or single, etc.). 
Then they simply read from the form 
exactly what their tax is and write it 
down on the return. 

Then the taxpayer just signs, 
makes his payment, and the job is 
done. This year the return does not 
even have to be notarized, Congress 
having decided in its tax-streamlining 
program that people should be spared 
that bother and expense. 

This form has no entries for de- 
ductions, since average deductions, 
including the earned income credit, 
have been allowed for in figuring the 
taxes in the table. It is to be noted 
that people whose legal deductions 
are unusually large would probably 
pay less tax by using the longer form 
1040. But for most persons in the 
$3,000-and-under bracket, form 
1040-A is not only a timesaver, but 
a money saver, too. 

Blanks are ready now and may be 
obtained from all local internal rev- 
enue offices, also at most banks and 


at many places of employment. Dead 
line for filing returns is March 15, 
1943, 





SAFE IN TEXAS FREEZE. 


“All of our roses were indoors 
when the 7 above zero temperature 
came the morning that I arrived 
home from Chicago,” wrote George 
F. Verhalen, of the Verhalen Nurs- 
ery Co., Scottsville, Tex., February 
9. “None of ours were hurt. In a 
long-distance call to Tyler, we were 
told that tender varieties, like Sun- 
burst, which were still in the field, 
were frozen. News, also, comes from 
the same source that roses have been 
selling in a lively way and that many 
of the staple sorts, especially in the 
No. 1 size, are difficult to find or are 
unobtainable 

“We have had a number of spring 
days, and the entire southwest is ac- 
tively selling nursery stock of all 
kinds in a big way.” 





J. & P. WILL GROW FOOD. 


Charles H. Perkins, president of 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y., announced last week that his 
concern will convert about one-third 
of its total growing acreage to vege- 
table and grain crops. 
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About 500 of the company’s 2,500 
acres of land at Newark and about 
half of its 1,500 acres at Bridgeton, 
N. J., and Pleasanton, Cal., will be 
planted to peas, kidney beans, barley, 
wheat, carrots, beets, corn, tomatoes 
and soybeans. This program will 
eliminate about four million rose- 
bushes customarily grown by Jack- 
son & Perkins Co. on this acreage, it 
is reported. 

Despite this cut, the firm will ship 
three and one-half million rose plants 
to home gardeners from its Newark 
nurseries alone in the next three 
months, he said. Much of the remain- 
ing growing land is now producing 
ornamental trees and shrubs. 


OBITUARY. 


J. H. Broetje. 


J. H. Broetje, pioneer nurseryman 
and fruit grower, died at his home, 
at Oak Grove, Ore., February 9, 
after a long illness. He was 79 years 
of age. Born at Floraville, Ill, he 
went to Oregon sixty years ago. A 
daughter, Dora M., and two broth- 
ers, Anton and Julius, Portland, and 
a sister, Mrs. L. Ott, St. Louis, Mo., 


survive him. 





Ariens Tractortiller 


It Harrows, Discs, 
Packs and Levels 
the Soil in One 
Operation .... 

* 
Made in two sizes—4 ft. and 5 ft. 
Motor driven or power-take-off from 
any suitable tractor. 


* 


A complete job of fitting the soil after 
plowing. It leaves no wheel tracks on 
the field. The revolving tines thor- 
oughly mix and aerate the soil evenly, 
leaving it in a uniformly tilled condi- 
tion throughout. Depth of operation 
is up to 12 inches under favorable con- 
ditions. Send for details now. 


ARIENS COMPANY 


Box 710 Brillion, Wisconsin 


FOR A COMPLETE JOB OF FITTING THE 
SOIL IN ONE OPERATION — 

















* Buy. ee WAR BONDS x 
and STAMPS 


FELINS TYING MACHINE COMPANY 
* MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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BETTER BUY YOUR CLOVERSET POTS NOW 
YOU MAY NOT BE ABLE TO GET THEM LATER 


Shortage of supplies, shortage of labor and transportation difficulties may greatly affect our produc- 
tion of Cloverset Pots. Therefore, we caution our customers to get their pots now and be prepared for 


the biggest cash-and-carry business ever known. 


Modernize 
Sell Your Nursery Stock 





Patent No. 2073695 


Offer your Nursery Stock to your customers planted and growing in Cloverset Pots in Full Foliage 
and in Full Bloom when it will look more attractive and bring the Most 





CLOVERSET POTS OFFER YOU THE FOLLOWING 
ADVANTAGES OVER OLD-FASHIONED CLAY POTS— 
No loss from breakage. Weight only 1-16th of the weight 
of same capacity clay pots. Low price, may be given away 
with the plant. Non-porous, pl % as much water is 
required to sufficiently supply the plant. Easy to remove 
from the plant by the purchaser. Convenient to use by the 
grower. Practical in shape with 2 times the soil capacity 
of same sizes clay pot. Wide base prevents falling over in 
display gardens. 


Money, therefore More Profit 


Your Nursery 


Planted and Growing In 


WHICH WiLL 
BRING THE 
MOST PROFIT -e 
* 
WHice Wil 
BE EASIEST 
Te SELL... 
THIS of THIS 


Which would you prefer? 













AND GREATEST OF ALL, your stock can be sold and 
safely transplanted without wilt of foliage or blooms any 
time from spring till freezing weather. No more expensive 
dormant plants need be thrown away after the oe plant- 
ing season is over. If your potted plants are not sold in the 
spring you can sell them during the following summer and 
fall, or they can be carried over and be sold the following 
spring and summer and as they grow and develop in the 
pots they bring a greater price and profit. 


THE POT FULL OF PROFIT 





STANDARD HEAVY CLOVERSET POTS 


For the nurseryman who maintains a sales yard throughout the entire Spring, Summer and Fall and offers his 
goods in full foliage and, in season, in full bloom. 











F. 0. B. KANSAS CITY—Terms Cash 








Diam. 

Orders for 300 pots or more No. Height Top 
take 1000 pot price. Orders 0 5 ins. 5 ins. 
for less than 300 pots take 1 614 ins. 6 ins. 
100 pot price. 2 914 ins. 7 ins. 
3 9 ins. 8 ins. 








Bottom Soil Corresponding Weight 

Diam. Capacity SizeClay Pot Per100 Per100 Per 1000 
414 ins. 344 Ibs. 6 ins. 35 Ibs. $2.50 $22.50 
546 ins. 9 sibs. 7 ins. 41 Ibs. 4.00 35.00 
644 ins. 15 Ibs. 8 ins. 77 lbs. 4.50 40.00 
7%¢ ins. 20 —siIbs. 9 ins. 88 Ibs. 5.00 45.00 


No. 0 FOR PERENNIALS AND FOR GREENHOUSE USE. No. 1 FOR PERENNIALS. No. 2 FOR ROSES AND 

SHRUBS. No. 3 FOR LARGE SHRUBS AND TRANSPLANTING. CLOVERSET POTS TAKE 3RD CLASS FREIGHT 

RATE. PACKED 100 IN CARTON READY FOR USE. SAMPLE CARTON SHOWING ALL SIZES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS TO PAY MAILING CHARGES. 


For the nurseryman who maintains a sales yard during only the spring selling season and the fall planting 
season and who does not maintain his sales yard throughout the hot summer months. 

















be amply strong enough and durable enough for general 


In addition to our regular line, as described above, we 
purposes. They will be packed 100 in a carton and they 


make three sizes of our Cloverset Pots out of a lighter 
material, they being No. 0, No. 1 and No. 2. When pots 
are wanted for only the spring season’s use, we think these 


weigh just one-third as much as the Standard Cloverset 
Pot. On these Special Light Cloverset Pots the following 
prices will be effective. 








light pots, which we call Special Light Cloverset Pots, will 














PRICES ON SPECIAL LIGHT CLOVERSET POTS 
Diam. Bottom Soil Corresponding Weight Orders for 300 pots or more 
No. Height Top Diam. Capacity SizeClay Pot Per100 Per100 Per 1000 take 1000 pot price. Orders 
0 Sins. 5 ins. 43¢ ins. 346 Ibs. 6 ins. 15 Ibs. $2.00 $18.50 for less than 300 pots take 
1 6%gins. 6ins. 5% ins. 9 ibs. 7 ins. 18 lbs. 3.00 27.50 100 pot price. 
2 946 ins. 7 ins. 616 ins. 15 Ibs. 8 ins. 33 Ibs. 3.75 35.00 


CLOVERSET POTS WILL HELP YOU GROW BETTER PLANTS 


A plant grown in a Cloverset Pot means a better plant, which means a better satisfied customer, which means a 
larger business, which means more profit. Try Cloverset Pots. We promise you they will not disappoint you. 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON -:- CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


105th Street and Broadway, Kansas City, Missouri 
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for Nurserymen 
Book A.  Ilustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 35¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each of the 
— on receipt of $1.25. Cash with 
order 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A.B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 








”~ 


: HIGH-PRESSURE SPRAY HOSE 


ANY PRESSURE TO 1000 LBs. —ANY LENGTH 
izes—%” ein 


/ 
%”- pL ¥," and %” - Pressure Couplings 
ROMPT SEnVICE _ e LOW PRICES 
Write for Free Sample 
BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. 
and Engineers since 190) 
i 529 e's Louisville, Kentucky 3 








NURSERY SQUARES 
(Imitation Burlap) 
Write for prices, samples and other information. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 














Kill Most Weed Seeds and Cut Hand Weeding Costs 


Fist Goi. Wo dene sight & bins, deep Sames ond 





with Larvacide 
Fumigation of 
Potting and Seed 





SPEIDEN & COMPANY new Yous,’ 





INNIS 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Effect of Nitrate of Soda on De- 
velopment of the Halehaven Peach,” 
by Richard V. Lott, bulletin 493 of 
the Illinois agricultural experiment 
station, reports in sixty-four pages 
studies conducted in the peach 
orchard at Urbana with the object 
of obtaining some information on 
the physical and chemical changes 
which occur in the development of 
the peach fruit from the blossom 
to the soft ripe stage of the 
flesh, and the effect of a differ- 
ential supply of available nitrogen 
upon them. The conclusion was 
reached that the fertilizing of peach 
trees with liberal quantities of a 
readily available nitrogenous fertilizer 
would seem highly desirable under 
conditions similar to those of the in- 
vestigation, resulting in more vigor- 
ous vegetative growth, the formation 
of more fruit buds and a greater 
yield of larger fruit as attractive in 
color and as high in quality as that 
from trees not so fertilized. 


“An Illustrated Guide to Identifica- 
tion and Landscape Uses of Missis- 
sippi Native Shrubs,” bulletin 369 

the Mississippi agricultural exper- 
iment station, by F. S. Batson, asso- 
ciate in horticulture, is a useful and 
attractive booklet of sixty pages and 
cover describing and picturing over 
fifty shrubs found in the native land- 
scape and in nurseries over a con- 
siderably wider area. A key to their 
identification appears in the front of 
the booklet, and tables as to height, 
uses, exposure and other character- 
istics conclude the bulletin. Refer- 
ences to a map of the state indicate 
the locality in which each shrub is 
found and the soil area to which it 
is suited, 


“Investigations on the Control of 
the European Corn Borer,” bulletin 
462 of the Connecticut agricultural 
experiment station, by Raimon L. 
Beard and Neely Turner, contains 
in forty-four pages a description and 
conclusions of studies of the control 
of this widespread pest. The insecti- 
cide used to best advantage in Con- 
necticut is the dual-fixed nicotine 
dust, and the standard method of 
treatment has been to apply the dust 
four times at 5-day intervals, begin- 
ning when corn borer hatching is 
first observed in the field. 





THE Roger Reynolds Nursery, 
Menlo Park, Cal., recently opened 
a branch at Burlingame, located at 
235 Primrose road. It will operate 
for the duration for the convenience 
of the local customers. 
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ATTENTION NURSERYMEN ! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. ° Boston, Mass. 


WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 

Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 


GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 




















Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 


MICHIGAN BPEAT 


The HIGH NITROGEN PEAT which 
saves you labor, fertilizer and money!! 
Not all 100-lb. bags are the same. Our 
100-lb. bag is huge and gives you more 
for your money. Worth the few cents 
difference. 

COMPARE — ORDER MICHIGAN PEAT TODAY! Each 

2 through 10 bags (100-Ib. size). .$1.10 

11 through 99 bags (100-lb. size).. .90 
100 through 400 bags (100-Ib. size). .75 
—, vy 80 cubic yards, $2.75 yard. 

Plant, CAPAC, MICH 


AMERICAN. SOIL SPONGE SELLING CORP. 
267 Fifth Ave., New York City, or Capac, Mick. 


MORE PROSPECTS 


mean better prices and larger sales. 


You can get them by 
advertising stock in 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 























Q \ Write for FREE Catalog! 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 
96 page catalogue free--write, 
A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 
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SHRUBS — BERRY PLANTS 
PERENNIALS 


.... for 15,000,000 Home Gardens 


NEw OUTLETS for your shrubs, perennials 
and berry plants are available in flower 
shops, greenhouses and seed stores. 









HIS YEAR florists will sell the nursery ornamentals, as well as the 
vegetable and flowering plants for VICTORY GARDENS. They 
will stock complete lines of the popular shrubs and perennials. Many will 


were 





take orders for shipment from the nursery, along the same lines previously 


followed by your agents. 


These sales will make up for the sales missed this season because of gas 
rationing or other curtailments in your usual selling methods. 


14,500 Florists in 4,431 Towns 


—need your surplus stocks. They are the readers of 


THE FLORISTS’ REVIEW, who will also supply the vegetable and flower 
seedlings for America’s Victory gardens. 


Mail a rough draft of your advertisements—display or classified — AT ONCE. On 
request, we will send a sample copy of THE FLORISTS’ REVIEW for examina- 
tion. However, we suggest you begin your advertising next week, so you will have 


the benefit of the FULL SEASON. 





DISPLAY ADVERTISING CLASSIFIED “ADS” 


For combined offers of assortments of nursery 
stock, or specialties which can be illustrated. 
.. . Recommended also for growers who can 
supply printed lists or catalogues to the retail- 


Several items can be offered under one head- 
ing of NURSERY STOCK. Individual items 


can be classified separately. Varieties and 














ers, which can be used to take orders for ship- prices should be listed plainly, so the readers 
ment from the nursery. Rates on request. can order without preliminary correspond- 

ence. (Compute six average words to each 
An advertisement received on Monday will line.) 25c per line. Minimum order, $2.00. 





appear the same week. 





Published WEEKLY on Thursday 


fiorists Review ne te 
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List of Selected [tems for Lining Out 

Each Per Each Per 

100 1000 100 1000 

Chinese Juniper .................... 12tol5ins. 0 $0.06 $0.05 Norway Spruce .... 4to 6ins. x $0.05 $0.04 
Chinese Juniper .................... 10tol2ins. xx .08 .07 Norway Spruce ................ 6to 8ins. x 07 .06 
Blue Columnar Chinese Norway Spruce ............ 12to 15ins. xx .14  .12 
JM GOT —...---.-----—--nnnrerennns Grafts 28 25 Norway Spruce _................. 15tol8ins. xx .17 .15 
Keteleer Juniper .................. Grafts 28 8 .25 Norway Spruce .................... 12to18ins. xx .20 .17 
Keteleer Juniper .................. 18to24ins. xx 60 .50 Norway Spruce .................... 18to 24ins. xx .22 .20 
Pfitzer Juniper .................... 10tol2ins. xx .16 .15 Nest Spruce 0000... 4to Gins. x 12 .10 
Pfitzer Juniper .................... 12to 15ins. xx .30 275 Dwarf Alberta Spruce.......... $to 4ins. x 12. .10 
Pfitzer Juniper -.................. 15to18ins. xx  .35 325 Black Hill Spruce....... Bhon# 8to10ins. xx .06 .05 
Golden Pfitzer Juniper.......... 10tol2ins. xx .16 .15 Black Hill Spruce... 10tol2ins. xx .08 .07 
Golden Pfitzer Juniper.......... 15to18ins. xx .30 .275 Colorado Spruce ... 8tolOins. xx .16 .15 
Green Sargent Juniper.......... Grafts 28 8 .25 Mugho Pine ................... . 4to 6ins. xx .12  .10 
Vase-shaped Prostrate Mugho Pine ._......... . 6to 8ins. xx .14  .12 
Juniper... Grafts 28 25 = Mugho Pine .... 6x6 ins. xx .25  .23 
| Re eee I5tol8ins. xx .18  .17 Austrien Pine 40s. Gina. x 05 .04 
Spiny Greek Juniper............ 4to 6ins. x 10 = =.09 Sestes Pine ................... ..15to 18ins. xx .14  .12 
Spiny Greek Juniper... 6to 8ins. xx .16 «15 | ee er ae 
Spiny Greek Juniper...........12to L5ins. xx 50.40 Douglas Fir ....... jiisivsialiede 10tol2ins. xx .16 .14 
Andorra Juniper .................. 8tolO0ins. xx .14_ .13 Douglas Fir .........................15to 18 ins. xx .20 .18 
Andorra Juniper ..................10to 12 ins. xx 16.15 Upright Japanese Yew..........10to 12ins. xx  .22 .20 
Japanese Juniper .................. Grafts 28 25 Spreading Japanese Yew...... 4to 6ins. x 08 07 
Vonehron Juniper ................Grafts 28 25 Spreading Japanese Yew...... 8to10ins. xx .20 .18 
Vonehron Juniper ..............8to1l0ins. xx .15 .14 Spreading Japanese Yew......10to 12ins. xx .22  .20 
Colorado Juniper .......... . 8to 10ins. o .04 035 Brown’s Yew . .. 4to 6ins. x 12 10 
Chandler’s Silver Juniper......Grafts 2 2 Beown’s Yew . _6to Sins. xx 2 17 
Silver Glow Juniper........... Grafts 28 8 .25 Brown’s Yew .......... ... 8tolOins. xx .22  .20 
Meyer Juniper ...................... Grafts 28 = .25 eee |) |) aa ae 
Meyer Juniper ...................... 10tol2ins. xx .50 .40 Hill Pyramidal Yew . 8tol0ins. xx 22 .20 
Hillbush Juniper, dark green Media No. 1.. 6to Sins. x 14 .12 
eS, Grafts 28 25 § iicks’ Yew _. _Qte Gin. = 08 07 
Burk Juniper ...................... 18to24ins. xx .50  .45 Hicks’ Yew .. 8tolOins. xx .16 .14 
Canaert Juniper .................. Grafts -28 25 Hicks’ Yew ...... .10 to l2 ins. xx .20 18 
Canaert Juniper .................. 12to18ins. xx .50 .40 ct.” Yew _ ..12t0 1S ins. xx .25 23 
Canaert Juniper .............. 18to 24ins. xx .60  .55 Flicks’ Yew 7 Sea 18in. os 20 
Silver Juniper (Glauca)........Grafts 28 = «25 American Arborvitae ......... 18to24ins. xx .22  .20 
Silver Juniper (Glauca)........18 to 24ins. xx .60  .55 Pyramidal Arborvitae _...... 4 to 6 ins. x 08 06 
Dundee Juniper yaar bambi Grafts 28 25 = Pyramidal Arborvitae .........10 to 12 ins. xx .12 .10 
Dundee Juniper .................... 12 to 18ins. xx 50 Pyramidal Arborvitae .........12to 18ins. xx .22 .20 
Dundee Juniper .................. iS to 24ins. xx 20 Pyramidal Arborvitae .........18to 24 ins. xx 27.25 
Nevin’s Blue Juniper............ 18to 24ins. xx 40 .30 Woodward Asborvitee _...... Sen. Sins. x 09 07 
Hill Pyramidal Juniper.......... 10tol2ins. xx .16 15 Woodward Arborvitae ...... 10x10 ins. xx .25 = .23 
European Larch ........ nner 2to 3ft. xx .25 Hemlock ....... . 6to Sins. x 07 06 
Japanese Pachysandra ...... 6to Sins. zx) (COS) =O: .......... «~~~ onsen 10to 1l2ins. xx .22 .20 
Japanese Pachysandra .......... 8tolOins. xx .06 .05 Hemlock ........... ~i2ZeiSin a QB 

Each x indicates one transplanting. 
50 of the same variety and size at the 100 rate, 250 at the 1000 rate. 

The above are a few selected items from our new February Price List. Copy will be mailed on request. 
D. Hitt Nursery Company 
Evergreen Specialists _ Largest Growers in America 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














